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J. M. MARSTON, 


Artistic “Paper Hangings 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 
Salesrooms and Parlors : 
Iwo. 171 Frace Street, 


CINCINNATI, O. 





ALLISON¢&#SMITH, 


#ELECTROTYPERS* 


sli GI iin 








Kio MS 


Aud SIZES AND AT LOWEST FIGURES 


CONSISTENT WITH 


«GOOD WORK.%-. 
Cnty SSS ey 


FRANKLIN TYPE FOUNDRY. - 


168 VINE STREET, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Z. D. Grafton, 


Arts in Asin and Hater fotorist 
"Studio, No. 70 W. Fourth Street, 
Wiowell Building, CINCINNAN, 0. 








THE 


True Musical biting. 





We have just issued another of our “True” Soon | 


somal andit is ees of the most useful little works yet | . 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 


It contains the definition of all the tech- 
lead terms of the English, French, German Latin, and 
hhalian languages in common use for musical purposes. 


iT is geo h JUST WHAT YOU WANT, 


and no is convenient for the pocket, and | 
should. pe ta the bacteer on sof ali mesicians, young or old. 
Price 35 Cents. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


- Satabished | 1842. 
JOHN HOLLANDL, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GOLD PENS, 


Pearl, Ivory Penhoiders; Gold. S::- 
ver an Bebter Pencil Casce 


S@ PRICE LISTS MAILED FREE, Ga 





**k*PRINTERS.# 


For Goncerts ard all Entertainments. 
S.E. Cor. Race & Longworth Sts., Cincinnati. 





Garmony Lesson 


BT MAIL, 


Thorough and Practical. Tested method, adapted to 
special wants. Also written lessons in ~ 
advanced branches. 


COUNTERPOINT INSTRUMENTATION, 
Or, Practical Composition. 
Send for Circular and Testimonials 
HERMAN AUER, 
50 Everett Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Wabash Avenue, Cor, ce eee 


Wroresace anv Retranu Deacers in 


Pianos & Organs, 


AND ALL KINDS OF 








| 


The Root & Sons Music Co. feel proud of their | 
acguisition of the Hazelton Bros. Piano, which 
they report is the most honestly made Piano in 
America. 





FINE PROGRAMME WORK 


19 W. Fourth Street, CINCINNATI. is 


John Tanner & Co. ooo 


(Ent. at P. O., Cin., O., as Matter of Second-class 


mene AND ind Music C< 
| Wabash Ave., cor. Adams St , Chic cago 


|Aldine Printing Works, 


Book Fianufacturers, 


| 248 Walnut Street, 
| Music and Music Bec iohs Printed ond Bound in best 
|} manner. Authorsand Publishers get our prices 


Cincinnati, O. 





JAS. MURDOCK, Jr. 
STAMY | ENGRAVER: ..0:., 


. And Manufacturer of 
SEAL PRESSES, 
RUBBER STAMPS, 
BAGGAGE CHECKS, 
STENCILS, &e. 
165 Race Street, 
CINCINNATI, Omre. 


S. HOLMES & MORTON, 








DEALERS IN 


line Paper f{angings, 


Borders, Hringes 
AND- 


Geiling Decorations, 


— — 














144 West Hourth Sineet, 
CINCINNANM, 0. 


ROOT & SONS MUSIG 60, Th Choicest Gift, 


A NEW 


Binal School Cantata, 


ee ae 
GEORGE F. ROOT, 


—AND— 


| HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 


(Of the Youth’s Companion, Boston 
Beautiful Songs and Readings for the Children 
Inspiring Numbers for the Choir 

Grand Choruses for all combined 


The Choicest Gift will be found available for any 
| Sunday School numbering fifty or more members. More 
easily gotton up than either of its predecessors. 


Single Copy, 25 cents by mail; $3.60 per dozen by mail ; 
$3.00 per dozen by express. 





ii THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


PROFESSIONAL CARDS, 





VICTOR FLECHTER, 
Teacher of Victin (from the Ro > 
sic, Berlin), No. 364 W. Eighth Street, Cincinnati. 
MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and Vocalization. best 
references given. Address, 326 George Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 





“MISSFANNIEE.BEST, 
Teacher of Piano, residence 349 George Street. 
OTTO SINGER (Pianist and Director), 

No, 42 West Eighth Street. Orders left with John 

Church & Co. 


ALEX. HAIG (Violinist), 
Teacher of Violin and Piano. Pianist for Private 
Parties. Orders left with John Church & Co, 


ARMIN W. DOERNER 
444 Broadway, or care John Church & Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 


MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 
Teacher of Piano. Address 303 Richmond Street, 
Cincinnati, 











PROF. WEN DELL SCHIEL, 
Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public Schools. 
etructor of Violin, Piano and Singing. 
Chase Avenue, East Walnut Hills, City. 





In- 
Address, 


‘MISS PATTI THORNDICK, 
Teacher of Piano. No, 41 East Eleventh Street. 
Covington, Ky., or care John Church & Co. 


PROF. JOSEPH TOSSO, 
(Member of the Conservatory of Paris), Instructor of 
the Violin, will engage for Concerts and furnish the 
same for Churches or Tiscutaasens Concerts. Address 
John Church & Co. 


, 





ADOLPH CARPE (Pianist) 
23 Webster St. Orders left with John Church & Co. 


MISS FANNIE BATTELLE 


AND 

MISS CORA BATTELLE, 
Teachers of Voice and Piano, 907 Madison Street, Cov- 
ington, Ky., or address care John Church & Co. 





SEIDENSTICKER’S REED BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA 
Furnishes Music for Concerts, Balls, Parties, Wed- 
dings, etc. Orders left with John Church & €o. will 
receive prompt attention. 


MRS. KATE ELDER (Soprano), 
ae Street, Camp Washington, Teacher of Vocal and 
nstrumental Music; desires engagement in Church 
Choir. Willaccept a limited number of Concert en- 
gagements. Leave orders with John Church & Co. 
CHARLES BAETENS, 
Violin, Piano (with Violin accompaniment), Harmony, 
Composition, Instrumentation, Vocal Reading at 
Sight. Address, 452 Elm Street. + 
MRS. H. KITCHELL 
Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music. No. 345 
Race Street. 


HERMAN A. ELZNER, 
Teacher of Piano and Singing. No. 4 Hopkins Street. 
THEO. HOLLE, . 
Teacher of the Flute and ( larionet. 

Walnut Street. 

OHN A. BROEKHOVEN, | 
Teacher of Violin, Harmony, Composition and Instru- 
mentation. Vocal and Instrumental Music arranged. 
Residence, 402 Race Street. 





Address 545 


No. 148 Laurel Street. Teacher of Music. 
left with John Church & Co. 


~ MISS LAURA B. JORDAN, _ 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. City orders left with 
ohn Church & Co 


PROF. JULIUS STURM, 
Teacher of Piano, Guitar, Flute, Violin, Viola, Violon- 
cello, Singing and Thorough-Bass. Residence, Green- 
wood Street, Corryville. 


RRB? os! HENRY EICH, 
Teacher of Music. Address 32; Walnut Street, or 
John Church & Co. 


Orders 











MISS KATE SCHMIDT, 

No. 17 West Ninth Street, Covington, Ky , Teacher of 
Vocal and Instrumental Mnsic. Orders left with John 
Church & Co. 


F. WERNER (Steinbrecher), 
No. 7 West Ninth Street, Teacher of Music. 


Orders 


Teacher of Violin. No. 5689 Sycamore Street 


High School of Mu- | 


Teacher of Music, Vigloncel 
Contra Fagotto, and Flute. 





_ vision o 


CHARLES WARREN 
Professor of Music, continues to teach, | lute, Guitar, 
Piano, and Theory of Music. Orders left with John 
Church & Co. will be promptly attended to. 


LOUIS G. WIESENTHAL, 
Contra Basso, Fagotto, 
orner Walnut and Mer- 





cer Streets. 





SIGNOR AND MADAME LaVILLA. 
Vocal Instruction. No. 832 East Seventeenth Sireet, 
New York. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Season of 1883. 


DR. PALMER'S 


INTERNATIONAL 


SUMMER Music SCHOOL 


Will be held at MEADVILLE, PA., beginning 
early in July and continuing 4 Weeks. 





The methods which have made the CHURCH 
CHORAL UNION, of New York City, so immensely 
successful (4,200 singers), will be fully develop: d before 
the “TEACHERS’ CLUB.” 


Further Particulars next month, or by 
addressing the Principal, 


DR. H. R. PALMER, 
Care C. H. Ditson, New York City, ™. Y. 
843 Broadway. 


CINCINNATI 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867. 


The Cincinnati Conservatory h s, by the public as 
well as by the highest musical authorities, been ac- 
knowledged as one of the first Musical Institutions. 

Students can enter daily during the Summer term as 
well as during the school year. 

Young ladies from a distance can board in the institu- 
tion and pursue their studies under the personal super- 

f the Directress. Certificates are granted to 
students competent to teach. 

Letters should be addressed to MISSCLARA BAUR, 
Directress of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 71 
West Eighth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CINCINNATI 


College of Qusir, 


SOS Face Street. 


All branches of Music taught. Pupils can enter at 
any time, and non-residents can secure board in the 
building. Circular and special information sent on ap- 


plication to 
MISS DORA NELSON, President, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


DANA’sS. 
Musical Inatitute, 


WARREN, OHIO. 


An institution Devoted Exclusively to the 
Study of Mastic, em racing systematic courses of 
study in Voice, Theory, and all Instruments in use in the 

Jharch, Parlor, and Brass Band 
established 1869. Fail term begins Septen.ber 4. Send 
for an clegant Catalogueto 


JUNIUS‘ DANA, Secretary. 














Erie, Pa., from July 9th to Aug: 3d. 
FOUR WORKING WEEKS. 


CARL ZERRAHN, 


America’s most celebrated vocal conductor, is to con- 
duct the chorus and concerts of the Institute 
for the last half of the term. 


DR. GEO. F. ROOT, Principal. 
ROBERT GOLDBECK, Pianist. 
FREDERICK W. ROOT, Voice Teacher. 
FRANK K. ROOT, Tenor and Assistant 


Voice Teacher. 
Negotiations are in progress for excellent lady Soloists. 


Mr. Zerrahn will practice selections from Gounod's 
great work, “The Redemption,” for one concert, and 
se the Grand oratorio of the “Creation” to lose 
with, 

The members of the Institute will be poapaeet by the 
instruction training of the first hal the term to 
receive the fi benefit from Mr. Zerrahn’s magnetic 
“"N pen on mcage i hand conduct 

o teacher, or to teach and conduc 
should fail to’ see how ci work is done by the man 
y-five years has conducted the be>t vocal 

ighe Handel and Haydn Society, of 


),# . meet of the. . pause - a 
lees, and more nearly than 
com saber at, te high ak that’ Sir Michael Costa 
“ ‘ee nly necessary  Anwete to say that the Institute will 

t here 
afford psc so opportunities tr music teachers, both 
vocal and and for those preparing to 


h, toi in their important work, and that no 

borsineas investment will pay them besser than a mem- 
tone s terms. 

Dr. Root is at the head of Normal work in this coun- 

joldbeck is one of America’s most cle y 


in his specialty. 
Circulars of particulars will be ready by April 15th. 


Goldbeck’s Musical Instructor 


Appears on the fifteenth of every month. 
Price $12 year; 60c. 6 mos., 35c. 3 mos., Sc. @ copy. 
CONTENTS. 


grad course, frdm the first begin- 


. 6 uating 
: ic proficiency, in Piano, Singing ad Har- 


ning to 
mony. 
2. Detailed 
¢ ee am pore pieces, with instructive 
. Lists er 
- pe coe teaching 


: Songer 4 jd ye npn of 
i at the end of the year, 
a permanent b ok of pm Sion] and unfailing guide % 
tan 


Goldbeck’s Musical Instructor begins with April 15th, 
ddress 


1882. A 
R. GOLDBECK, 
28440 Washington Av., 8ST LOUIS, MO, 





STANDARD CHORUSES, 








ASCALL, 
408 West 36th St., N.¥. 














SECULAR QUARTETS. 


MIXED AND MALE VOICES, 


OF MODERATE DIFFICULTY, BRIL- 
LIANT AND EFFECTIVE. 





SWEET IONE. 
F. W. Roor. Price 60 cents. 
GOOD NIGHT, ane PLEASANT DREAMS, 


Murray. Price 60 cents. 
BLOW ON, WILD ‘es, 
FP. Suerwin. Price 30 cents. 


FOR LOVE’S SWEET SAKE. 


(Male Voices.) J. Q. Hovr. Price 40 cents. 


TOLL THE BELL, THE MINSTREL’S DEAD. 


Rosenretp. Price 40 cents. 


HIS HEART GROWS YOUNG. 


. F. Suerwin. 


THEN | THINK oF THEE. 


. Murray. 


WAITING FOR THEE. 


. P. Danxs. Price 59 cents. 


Price 40 cents. 


Price 40 cents. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of the marked price. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 

Dr. Root has done many good and 
useful things for teachers and pupils 
in the way of making the “ rough 
places smooth,” but his work in the 
‘Teachers’ Club” far excels any 
thing yet attempted by him or any 
one else, in this direction. 


MURRAY'S | METHOD 


CABINET ORGAN 
IT> AUTHOR. “Sudaiiy. © 


s well known as a teacher and composer of wide ex- 
perience, Every feature of this book has been fully 
tested by him aid others in practical work, with the 
most favorable results. 


ITS METHOD ‘siGostise 


“ Prelimisary Practice Without Notes.” 


B@The step from one difficulty to another is so 
gradual, that those unable to procure the services of a 
teacher, may successfully 


TEACH THEMSELVES, 
ITS MUSIC accent scam cat 
great variety. 


The Publishers believe that, in presenting to the 
musical public 


Murray's Method for the Cabinet Organ, 
the merits of the work warrant their claim for it, that 


itis SECOND TO NONE heretofore published, 


and, in many of its essential features, 


FAR IN ADVANGE OF ANY OF ITS PREDECESSORS. 
PRICE $2.50. 








SPECIMEN PAGES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 
Cincinnati. ©. 








HOWARD METHOD FOR THE VOICE, 


Lessons Sent by Mail. 


The Howard Mthod, as set forth in written 
lessons, has its powerful «fret in improving 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


the voice, berause it gives actual bodily control | 
of the muscular efforts of the respiration of | 


e throat, 

By easy and exactly described steps the pupil is 
trained 10 make movements and efforts.of the pharynx, 
the palate, throat, and even of the vocal chords, them- 
selves. He thus learns to exert a physical and exact 
force to break up each fault of vocal action, instead of 
relying w the feeble and too indefinite advice of 
other methods. 

The voice is geurrally catended in compass 
from three to sia notes, its power doubled and 
its quality vastly improe 

The cece, Ae power poy correspunding lessons 
is evinced by four bulletins of testimonials and many 
special circulars. 

“The improvement in my voice is wonderful.” Chas 
N. Adams, 6: Maple St., Columbus 

“Lfind these (written) lessons immensely be tneficial.” 
D. Rollah, Nunda, Livingston Co, N. Y. 

“The tongue exercises removed one batch of faults, 
the threat exercises another, atid now these later les- 
sons are removing the rest. J. Bail, 37 6th St. San 
Francisco, Cail. 

“Iran upto high C, and when I tried A, B, and C. 
each alone, sang the notes with great clearness and 

er. I could not make even the least sound upon 
them before.” Miss Lou Hastings, Vevay, Ind, 


Address JOHN HOWARD, I5 E. i4th St., New York. 
NEW BOOK. 


RESPIRATORY CONTROL; 


FOR VOCAL PURPOSES. 
Inspiration—Expiration. 
Mailed on receipt of 60 cts., in stamps or currency. 
Also enclose 25 cts., for Pamphict on “The Vocal 
Process.” (he Mouth—The Throat—The R.spira- 
tory Organs.) Also 2 cts., in postage stamps, for 
Pamphlet on “Vocal Re orm,” ‘‘Vocal Development,” 
and ‘Natural Singing.”’ Or, $:. oo for the three works. 
“Speakers and Singers,” Circulars, (con’ain'ng descrip- 


tive lists of Exerc ses,) Bulletins No. 1, 2, 3.4 and s, 
and letters of Term:. nd condi iv ms, sent free. 


~ John Church & Co.'s 
THREE YEARS SYSTEM 


PIANO ® ORGAN 
Renting? 


By which the instruntent 
becomes THE PROPERT Y OF THE 
PARTY RENTING fT, : 2t the end 
of the third year, provided each 
quarter's Rent shall have been regu- 
larly paid in advance. 

Piano- Fort 
$25, Organs, from 


” é TT ia La ¢é 
guarter. We have consiant- 


; 
Yn wrer yr ry 
new, Irom 


$10 per 
yi yy in stock 2 
Ted assortment of 
and Organs from which to 
select. Address, 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
66 West Fourth St., CINCINNATI, 0. 


> 
la rrr ana va- 
£QGu4 Or 24. Va- 


Pi 18NO8 
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NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


MINSTREL SONGS, 22°.2%.*" 


isa collecti u of i se 
songs which are the people's favorites Wore often 
arrant nonsense, but the melodies some of the sweetest 
and best in the world The Suecess of the Season, and 


| is selling rapidly. A fine, large volume, pages full sheet 
| music size 


| tumes in each. 


| of bound music 


94 Sougs. including “ Old Folks at Home,” and al! 
of Foster's best, “ Old Uncle Ned,” “ Rosa Lee,” “ Ken 
tucky Home ;” also “ Lilly Dale,” “ Twinkling Stars 
and, in fact, a large part of the popular favorites of th 
last thirty yerrs 

Very Easy Instruction Bc oaks, with very entertaining 
airs for practice, are Winner's Ideal Methods for Vix 
lin, Piano, Cornet, Flageolet, Fife, Flute, Guitar, Cabi 
net Organ, Accordeon, Clarinet, and Banjo Price of 
each 75 cents. Simple instructions, and nearly 


MUSICAL FAVORITE. Just out.) New Bool 


Fine selection of piano pieces. $ 


|} plain; $2.50, boards; $3. gilt 


| SHEPARD CHURCH COLLEUTION 


| by such composers as Gounod, Stainer 
| 


For quartet and chorus choirs. A fine collection of 
quartets and anthems of a novel and striking character, 
Rubinstein, 
Sullivan, Rheinberger, Franz and Schubert, in all about 
50 pieces, by about 40 noted musicians Compiled and 
arranged W. M. Richardsonand J. E. Burgess The 
solo singers are well remembered. Price $1.25 


Dobson’s Universal Banjo In-tractor. 


| The banjo is getting to be quite a fashionable instru- 


ment, and deservedly so, in its present improved form 
Messrs. H. C. and G. C Dobson have provided in this 
new instructor, all that is needed, including 67 bright 
Reels, Jigs, Hormpipes, Walk-rounds, Waltzes, Polkas 
and Schottisches, and 22 popular songs. Price $1.00 


SCHOOLS, 
ACADEMIES, 


SEMINARIES, 
CULLEGES, 

We here menti n, as among hundreds of others ur 
SONG BELLS, (50 cts.) for Common Schools, by L. O 
Emerson, as a great favorite, and one that may be uni 
versally used. The older books, GOLDEN ROBIN, 
iO cts.) by Perkins, MERRY CHIMES, (50 cts.) by 
Emerson, and others, have a fixed reputaticn and are 
always in demand. Send for lists 

The WELCOME CHORUS, (§1.) by lilden, HIGH 
SCHOOL CHOIR, (31) and HOUR OF SINGIN( 
#) by Emerson and Tilden, LAUREL WREATH, 
$1.) by Perkins, SONG ECHO, [75 cts.) by Perkis 
and SCHOUL SONG BOOK, (60 cts.) by b verest, are 
all good and successful collections fur High and Norma 
Schools 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE COLLECTION, ($1 
by Morse, VOCAL ECHOES, ($1) CHOICE TRIOS 
$1.) by Tider, are new and first-class collections for 
female voii.es 


Seud for lists! 


Five Hundred Instructors for All Instruments, 
including the world-famous RICHARDSON’S NEW 


METHOD FOR PIANOFORTE $3.25), aud many 
thousands of songs and pieces, always ready for the 
Music Depirtment of Seminaries and Colleges. Send 
for lists! Any book mailed for retail price 


- +r 
CANTATAS--OPERETTAS 
SACRED. 

Rutu axp Boaz, 65 cts.) is m w, easy and every way 
delightful. Jos#rn’s Bonpace, ($1. and Bersuazzar 
$1 | make gorgeous orienta! spectacles, as do the easic 
Dantet, (0 cts’) ard Estuer, (50 cts Fatt or Je 
RUSALEM, (80 cts.) Cuxist THe Lox, (80 cts.) are g ! 

and St. Saen’s DeLuce, (80 cts Berlioz’ Fircnt 
Eevrr, 38 cts.) Sullivan's PropiGal Son, 75 cts. are 
worthy and striking compositions 
SECULAR. 

ComALa, (80 cts.), Dow Musso, ($1.50. , Lorecey, 50 
ets... St. Cectnia’s Day, (60 ets May 0 P =) 
are classic and beautiful, Easier ones are HAYMAKERS 
$1). by Root, and Vhomas's Pu nic, ($1 Pretty par 
lor Operettas are Pauline, ($1.25), Pas } $1 
Thamonv cut Diamonn, (31., Cours a 5 ERS 
cts For many others, send for list A sullivar 
Operas published in guod style an | at low price 

NEW BOOKS OF GREAT MERIT: 
Repemrtion, (*1 Gounod Novello’s Edition 
SHePanp COLLecTiun, F1 Quartets and Choirs 
Cuorat Cuore, (F1 Best New Choir Book 
PEERLESS, (75 cts Best New Singing Class Bool 
Minstret Sonos, ($2 A great success 
Musica Favorite, $2 Ne w Pian » Musi 


Any book mailed for above price 
OLIVER DITSON & CO, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broapway, New Yorx 
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YOU SHOULD SUBSCRIBE 


FOR THE 


PRACTICAL FARMER. 


Read the Test'mony of its Life-long Readers. 

Have taken “Practical Farmer” #7 years. Itix one of 
the best agricultural weeklies.—A. Scott, Del. Co., Pa. 
Been a subscriber for 25 years, find it a pleasant and 
helpful visitor.—C. W. Garz, Manoa, Pa. The second 
paper I read on a list of seven; been taking it many 
years. Like it!—D. B. Larsnaw, Vincent, Pa, En- 
closed find subscription for my 18th year.—A. H, Carey, 
Camden, Del. Have taken “ Farmer” 26 years. Con- 
sider it iniepepeette in every farmer's family.—J. W. 
Coorgr, Whiteleysburg, Del. Samples of letters re- 
ceived daily, showing the high esteem in which the paper 
is held. e “ Practical Farmer” (established 1 ,is 
a 16 page, 64 column weckly, laden with good things 
concerning Somers, the Garden, Horticulture, Live 
Stock, the Ap ary,etc, Its “Family Circle,” “Youth's 
“Household” and “Hygiene” departments contain the 
ripest thoughts of well-known writers, Everything per- 
versive of pure morality is excluded from its columns. 
Its complete market reports keep the farmer posted on 
current prices of farm products. The paper PAR EXCEL- 
LENCE for all engaged in rural pursuits. 

To enable you to become its practica. friend, as 
thousands have already done, we offer to send it on trial 
for six monthg, 26 weeks, and make you a free gift of a 
beautiful sugar and salt spoon, on receipt of 54 cents 
(in 8-cent. postage stamp-)—the 4 cenis above the sub- 
scription being the exact cost of packing and mailio 
the spoons ‘These goods have been secured after muc 
patient hunt, in order to give our readers something of 
intrinsic worth. Made on a base of hardened steel, 
nickle-plated, and then heavily plated with pure coin 
silver, they are alike attractive and durable. There 
will be no delay in sending off these premiums, we have 
them on hand, having purchased the manufacturers’ 
entire stock, and want you to have them. The ‘Practi- 
cal Farmer” is now in its 28th year, and its publishers 
have earned an enviable reputation for promptness and 
reliability in dealing with its patrons. A paper that can 
hold its subscribers for over twenty-five years, must 
possess high character, and its publishers be thoroughly 
responsible, It has never made a promise to its subscri- 
bers which it has not promptly fulfilled. Four neigh- 
bors may club and remit money order for $2, and spoons 
(four set) will be sent with paperé monthstoeach. This 
advertisement may not appear again. Address 

The Farmer Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HAZELTON. 


GRAND, SQUARE ad UPRIGHT 


Piano-Fortes 
THE, IDEAL. INSTRUMENTS, 


These Standard Instruments have been before the 
public for more then thirty years, and upon their in- 
trinsic merits they have won a reputation for sterling 
excellence that is not surpassed by that of any other 


piano made in this country 


THE HAZELTON PIANOS 


are incomparable in 


MATERIAL, WORKMANSHIP, STYLE, 
DELICACY OF ACTION, DURABILITY, 
and SINGING QUALITY OF TONE, 


Every Piano is warranted for Five Years. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 
ab 
( 34 & 36 University Place, N. Y. 


Warerooms: 
( 66 W. Fourth St, Cincinnati 





~FOR— 


PIANO PLAYING, SINGING &HARMONY 
By GEO. F. ROOT. 


CURRICULUM, 
CURRICULUX. 


When this method first oppenres, it was 
IN ADVANCE of the ee con- 
cerning M neat with pro- 

ve teachers it the st ard 


ressi has been 
fom the start. NOW itis acknowledged, 
both in th 


America and Europe, as e 
BEST and MOST POPULAR PIANO METH. | 


OD IN EXISTENCE, 
in Character !! 


The Elements are 

The Exercises are Y 

The Pieces are a in everything!!! 
I 


in Statements | 
ae 1. The idea that yourg pupils canpo: grasp the 
study of Harm ny’in connection with Pisno-playing is 
clearly disproved by the CURRICULUM, ; 
Il. That every one who can speak can sing is demon- 
ome by the CURRICULUM 
made a pleasure, not a task, 's shown by the CURRIC- 


B® Price of the Musicat Curricutum $3 00.°6@ 


JOHN CHURCH & CO, 
CINCINNATI, 0 
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CINCINNATI, APRIL 1, 1883. meeting. It is an common to hear compositions in church which 
can only be performed by ensayo singers, and even when thus 


rendered no one cares to have them repeated; thus many of our 
RICHARD WAGNER. books come to be lumbered down with scholarly attempts at musical 

composition which are faultless in form and a and even 
1813 - 1883. brilliant in conception, but which are, nevertheless, simply co/d/y 

correct, 

In Music-World arch-revolutionist, But, you ask, is it not desirable that we should have a better class 
of music in our public worship, and if so, how can it be attained? | 
reply, yes, and like every other real reform it must be of slow growth. 
People must become familiar with the significance of other than com- 





Titan-assailant of its elder gods, 
For him the menace of the Jovian nods, 








The thunders and the rock-storm. Yet he kist mon chords, and when such familiarity exists, these may be used in 
With climbing crest the empyrean’s crown, . expressing devotional feelings without interrupting devotional emo- 
Out-nodding old Olympus in his mood tions. People who read music fluently, come in contact with higher 
Of most aggressive mastery. Of the brood musical expressions almost continually, and this familiarity renders 
Of Demiurgus militant, whose frown, them less conspicuous, and consequently less mesa No mu- 
: ‘ ; | sic can be too good for me to use as an expression of devotional 
Like that of mailed Mars amidst the boys, | feeling, for I am thoroughly familiar with every possible combi- 
Frightens away Convention’s chirrupers, ination of musical sounds, and I would be as great a stickler for 
And to wild cackle as of Goose-flights stirs | Superior music in our congregations as any one, did I not endorse 
Pale Peace’s pretty fluters of small joys, | the principle of “the greatest good to the greatest number.” 


And fine factitious sorrows. Then what wonder | The present effort of the Church Choral Union is in the right di- 

in heesibh Whe-eueill inte tall Sada'y ack | rection. We have now under instruction nearly 4,000 individuals, 
, Sit : ve nasaaies | none of whom are under fourteen years of age, and as these go into 

And in the clangocr of the hurtling spear, their respective Sunday-schools, prayer-meetings and congregations, 
The clashing mail, and the loud battle-thunder, their influence is sure to be felt. As the years come and go we hope 
Missed, sometime, of the finer harmony . }to multiply these by thousands until the whole shall have become 
| leavened. 

If you think this process too slow, you can establish classes for in- 
struction in your several churches, or ap oint times when the entire 





The still small voice, known of the subtler ear, 
Which outlives all War clarions? Year on year 


May pass ere he is measured. Yet we see congregation can be drilled. A plan which has been tested thoroughly 
The work of a strong shape, one whose part and found to be excellent in every particular, is as follows: A choir, 
Was with new light to show a newer way, (the larger the better) conducted by an experienced musician, sus- 
He stripped the gewgaw’d shame of Opera, ‘tained by a good organ and skillful organist, formed the nucleus. 


Lord of two spheres, he wedded Art with Art, | The congregation were _bountifully supplied with hymn and tune 
And Masic, sunned in brighter, } 4 books, and assured that in no single instance would a hymn be sung 

Cs g » ‘arger lame, to any other tune than the one printed at the same opening of the 

May date its nobler dawn from Wagner's mighty name. book. They were told that every hymn which was read from the 

| pulpit was to be sung by all. The choir, being formed for the pur- 

HOW TO IMPROVE OUR CHURCH MUSIC | pose of aiding the congregation, were content— their interest in, and 
' | attendance at the réhearsals was kept up by the preparation of an 

opening chorus for the commencement of each service. The posi 
AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE A BODY OF CLERGYMEN IN NEw | tion of the leader was such that all could see him who could see 
YORK CITY, BY DR. H.R. PALMER. | the preacher, and the entire audience were taught to follow his 

| motions The favorite motto of singing ‘‘with the spirit and with 

‘ : Y . | the understanding” was construed to mean, “sing with the spirit 

9 wide-spread feeling is prevalent among good people that we/and understanding of the leader,” for if each was perumeed to 
f should, in some way, improve the standard of music in our | interpret the spirit of the hymn and carry it out according to 
churches. There is great unanimity as regards the desirability | his or her understanding, the result would be “confusion worse 

of such improvement; it is only when discussing the ways and means | confounded ;" for instance, a strong rugged man might feel like 
of attaining such results that opinions differ so widely. It is not un-| singing a certain hymn in a rapid and enthusiastic manner, while 
usual to hear the argument that good music should always be used | at his side might stand a delicate lady, who had never seen a well 
whether the people like it or not— meaning by the term “good | day, and who would be sure to wish to sing the hymn more slowly 
music” such as is put together upon the most pete plan—that | and quietly. You can easily imagine the effect if both should insist 
music which, when well rendered, gives us keen delight more through | on singing with their own spirit and understanding. All were in 
the intellect than through the emotions. It seems to me that this ar- | formed that the leader would make it a part of his duty to study the 
sument, which would be eminently sound if applied to music intended | hymn and arrive as nearly as possible at the average ‘spirit and 
or the concert-room or conservatory, 1s sadly out of place when ap- | understanding”’ of it, and that all were to look to him for the move- 
plied to music that is intended to be the vehicle through which we | ment, time and expression. In order to attain to any degree of unan- 
are to worship our Creator. The question is not—as it strikes me—| imity, it was necessary that the congregation should have an oppor- 
what impression the music will have om me, whether it will give me) tunity for practice and drill. his was accomplished at the close 
delightful sensations or not, but rather, is it appropriate and fitting | of the morning service. The pastor requested all to remain standing 














“ 


as an act of worship—is it acceptable to God ? three or four minutes. The result was, that the 1,5co or 2,000 peo- 
Our con ons are made up, for the , of persons who have | ple were soon transformed into one vast choir as regards attack of 
a very m knowledge of music. e fact that a very small | tones, unanimity of expression, etc., and many scientific musicians, 


percentage of those who compose our Sabbath audiences, can com- | who were opposed to congregational singing, ‘came, saw,”’ and were 
prehend intermediate tones, should be taken into consideration in “conquered sil wey 

selecting tunes for use in our churches. Anything that tends to dis-| | am not presenting to you theories which | have formulated in my 
tract our attention is sure to dissipate all devotional emotions. If the | study since I was requested to speak to you, but am giving you some 
worshiper is obliged to stop and think of an interval, he may or may | of the results of an experience of more than twenty years of actual 
not sing that interval correctly, but the very act of thinking about | labor, and I assure you, that in no way can the pastor lend so much 
it will interrupt his devotions. Thus it will be seen that a tune with | influence to the singing, as by attending the choir rehearsals. It is 
even one difficult interval or freeetes will effectually prevent it | not unnatural for young people to wish to enjoy themselves, and 
from becoming a proper vehicle of devotional feeling. many will join a volunteer choir because of the opportunity it affords 
_ Most persons, now-a-days, cam comprehend diatonic tones and | of meeting pleasant associates, and it is sometimes a little more than 
intervals, and the progressions formed by the use of such tones and | the leader can do to keep them continually reminded that the prepa- 
intervals— only such tunes as are composed almost exclusively | ration for public services is not a secondary affair. The presence of 
of diatonic als, should be attempted in a purely devotional | the pastor is sure to exert a right influence and if he shows them that 











88 THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


he understands the difficulties which they are often called upon to 
encounter, and that he sympathizes with them, and is willing to over- 
iook their shortcomings; if they are convinced that he is disposed to 
stand between them and those of the congregation who pt judge 
from the results without taking into account the manifold disadvant- 
ages under which they labor; in short, if he leads them to think of 
him as their /rzend as well as their pastor, there is no service he can 
ask of them which they will not render most cheerfully, Moreover, 
if the singers see that their leader has the confidence and support of 
the pastor, his words will have far greater weight, and I assure you 
that all the assistance you can give him will not be too much. 

And right here I wish to make an appeal for singers. I recently 
heard a Doctor of Divinity say, “Oh, I never interfere with the choir ; 
I always steer clear of a hornet’s nest."" And there is, perhaps, no 
remark more common than that “singers are a sensitive set."" Now, 
while it is a fact that singers are necessarily finely organized, they 
surely do not monopolize the sensitiveness of this world. They un- 
fortunately exhibit their little miffs in a very public manner, and thus 
the entire congregation become aware of it. While those who com- 
ment on the sensitiveness thus paraded may have scarcely recovered 
from a fit of anger, which they are apt to designate as righteous in- 
dignation, because ‘‘my shirt buttons are sever sewed on."" During 
the late war it was not unusual to see a popular general carried on 
the shoulders of a crowd, so to speak, one day, and to learn the next 
that his ‘‘nose was out of joint’’ because some officer had out-ranked 
him. His high mightiness had been insulted, and he resigned, no 
matter how many lives were sacrificed in consequence. I do not 
wish this to be construed as an apology for singers; | am only calling 
attention to the fact that what is called their sensitiveness, with an 
inflection which seems to indicate that it is a fault peculiar to singers, 
is really a human foible which all people have in common, and none 
more so than those who throw these stones so deftly. My long ac- 
quaintance with singers has taught me to believe in them most thor- 
oughly, and to admire them as a naturally warm-hearted and gen- 
erally right-intentioned people. 

It has always been difficult for me to draw the line between drill 
and devotion in a choir rehearsal. During many years I was sorely 
perplexed to determine what was best. I was ed/iged to drill the 
choir rigidly in order to secure good results, and often-times the 
beautiful sacred sentiment of the words would make it seem almost 
sacrilegious. I finally adopted the plan of impressing upon the minds 
of all that we do not come together at reheafsals for devotional pur- 
»0ses, and I excluded all exercises of a devotional character. Re- 
eas are for the purpose of breaking up bad habits, and confirm- 
ing good ones, hoping that the devotion on the Sabbath will ride out 
in the good habits thus formed. I reminded the members of the 
choir continually that it is not what they are singing, but how they are 
singing that is most important in a rehearsal, and I drew the lines 
down as severely as was necessary—correcting bad pronunciation 
here, and a discordant effect there, regardless of the meaning of the 
words they were using. On the contrary, I told them plainly that 
during Sabbath worship, I, as their leader, had no more right to criti- 
cise their singing than I had to criticise their praying. It was what 
they sing, not how they sing that was then most important. I neither 
commended them for doing well, nor censured them for their faults. 
Thus I endeavored to throw them entirely upon their consciences. 
The results have been extremely gratifying. In my last choir work 
I had a volunteer chorus of 105 members, with an average attendance 
of somewhere about 70, and during a connection with them which 
continued nearly six years, in only two instances did I find it neces- 
sary to speak to a member concerning their deportment, and | had 
the great pleasure of seeing many of them join the church, so that at 
the last they were equal to a little church themselves, They had their 
president, secretary, librarian, etc., and although none of them were 
wealthy, they, from time to time, raised many snug little sums for 
different benevolent purposes. I attribute much of the success, both 
as regards the large and regular attendance, and the faithful labor 
performed to the absolute separation of DRILL and Devorion. 

You will pardon me if I say I am forced to the conclusion, from 
years of experience, that clergymen are largely blamab'e for the lax 
public sentiment concerning the sacredness of the musical portion of 
public worship:—1st. In the cities, by their actions during the sing- 
ing, many times embracing that opportunity to arrange their notices, 
or to step forward and open the Bible at the right place. 2nd. In 
country villages the pastor sometimes says, ““While the choir is sing- 
ing will Brother So-and-so just punch the fire.’’ So the hymn: 


“Holy Father hear my cry, 
Holy Savior bend thine ear, 

Holy Spirit come thou nigh, 
Father, Savior, Spirit, hear."’ 


is accompanied by a poker obligato Such hymns are devout prayers 
and should be regarded as such by all, and inattention on the part 








of F eape and congregation should be considered as sacrilegious as 
if the prayer were being utttered from the pulpit instead of from the 
choir loft. The fact is, the anthem, invocation, hymn, reading the 
Scriptures and prayer are usually regarded as an infroduction fo the 
worship, instead of a part of the worship. Youwmay reply that the 
rs le do these things ignorantly and consequently should not be 

eld accountable, but there are some infractions of law which demand 
punishment, notwithstanding the ignorance of the misdoer. If a 
man carlessly sits down on a red-hot stove, his astonishment may be 
great, but he pays the penalty just as surely as though he had done 
it intentionally. 

One rarely has an opportunity of speaking to a body of clergymen, 
so I feel that | must detain you for a few words, concerning the 
omission of certain stanzas of ahymn. In adapting hymns to tunes, 
all hymns are divided into three general classes, viz: devotional 
hymns; hymns of exhortation; and descriptive hymns. Those in 
which we directly address the Diety are devotional hymns, such as: 


“O God, to us show mercy, 
And bless us in Thy grace.” 


And they should be uniformly adapted to slow and measured tunes. 
Hymns of exhortation, such as: 


“Oh turn ye, for why will ye die,” 


Or, 
“Oh sinner, why so thoughtless grown,” 
Shou'd be adapted to music which is persuasive, tunes in which the 
melody is more prominent than the harmony, while descriptive 
hymns, as: 
‘Hark! ten thousand harps and voices, 
Sound the notes of praise above.” 


Should be adapted to rousing tunes. _ These three grand divisions 
may each be sub-divided. as will occur to any one after a few mo- 
ments examination. The point to which | wish to call your atten- 
tion is, that it frequently occurs that a hymn of several stanzas may 
be highly descriptive until we come to the last stanza, which is quite 
liable to be extremely devotional. Now, if the descriptive portion 
of the hymn is perfectly adapted to a tune, the devotional part ought 
not to be sung to that tune. Our hymn books are generally com- 
piled by clergymen who seem to be entirely ignorant in regard to 
these things, and who do not imagine that they ought to consult a 
musician, ence many of our hymns are fearfully out of joint with 
themselves, and the pastor often fails to mend matters by his omis- 
sions. If he would study the hymn beforehand, and carefully note 
the stanzas which are not in accord with the general sentiment, and 
interpose his veto-power by requesting their omission, at least one 
incongruity would disappear from our services. 


tenisiedillininadliicns 
LITERARY PIRACY. 


BY W. F. SHERWIN. 








4 OME very good people have strange ideas concerning the right 
© of an author to control the product of his brain, and many 
cow’ «donot seem to. think a musical author and his publishers 
have any rights which they are bound to respect. It is not easy to 
see why there should be such loose ideas regarding the use of hymns 
and tunes any more than in other branches of copyrighted matter 
or patented articles, yet people who would not think of infringing 
upon a patent clothes-wringer, will help themselves to a good hymn 
or tune that is copyrighted, and boil with righteous indignation if a 
protest is made, charging both author and publisher with unworthy 
mercenary motives, as if music was to be written and published 
merely for the fun of the thin. 

For example, a composer studies hard to produce a Sunday School 
song book that shall be worthy of public approval ; publishers spend 
many hundreds of dollars in stereotype plates, paper, press-work, 
binding and advertising. Then a large school wishes to avail itself 
of all that labor without recompense being made, and, buying one 
copy instead of three hundred, proceeds to print upon a sheet “not 
for sale,”’ or to stencil upon cloth, all the choicest hymns of the col- 
lection, learning the tunes * by rote” from the one copy which, in 
some cases, is solicited free “ with a view to introduction.”’ This is 
not only an unsuccessful attempt to evade the law, but is also a px tty 
trick which would not be tolerated in the circles of worldly business. 

Another committee enlarges the sphere and skims the cream from 
a dozen of the best books, slyly asking each author or publisher if 
they may print, for the use of their school only. such or such pieces, 
securing enough such permissions to make up a large volume, and 
comforting themselves with the pious reflection that they have suc- 
ceeded in availing themselves of the most valuable work of many 
others without returning the slightest compensation. And this is 

















done by those who are supposed to be teaching the golden rule 

‘whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even so to 
them.” 

Again, aman compiles a hymn and tune book. He carefully studies 
how the adaptations of music to hymns may be so adjusted as to be 
of the most value. This often requires patient, thoughtful research. 

It is not enough that it be a good tune and of the right metre. It 
may be good fo. the first verse and unfit for the third, and many 
more things are to be considered in adapting wisely. This work is 
recognized by rg bt law, and yet the next man who makes a 
similar book will help himself freely to the results of the first one's 
labor without even a word of credit to the ingenuity of the other. 

If the leading publishers and authors would combine against these 
peculations, it would Soon cease to be considered respectable busi- 
ness to try, under the cloak of religion, to obtain something for 
nothing. {f it were only done by those whose impecunious condition 
scemed to compel a strategical move, it could be more patiently 
borne, but it is generally planned by those best able to do the fair 
thing in buying the things they wish to usé, and such are usually 
the most vituperative if their demands are not cheerfully met. 

Another point may be made upon a matter outside of churches 
and committees, less worthy of severe condemnation perhaps, than 
those already mentioned. All over the land there seems to be an epidem- 
ic of song-book making, and persons wholly inexperienced in the art, 
sometimes with little knowledge of music, less of hymnology and 
none of harmony, are seized with the idea that they can secure an 
independent fortune by issuing “ 7/e Blizzard of Song.’ To make 
it go they write to all the leading authors, asking for a new piece or 
two, or for the use of some established favorite, ‘‘want to see you rep- 
resented,” ete. By and by it is thrown upon the market, with a list of 
contributors to give it standing, and it is put at a low figure with ‘‘cut 
rates” of discount to compete with the works of the very authors who 
have kindly allowed themselves to be made stool pigeons. Commit- 
tees take the book because they can get such low figures on it, with 
extra copies thrown in, and their pastors go to the next Sunday- 
School convention and lift up the voice like a trumpet against “the 
abominable trash palmed off upon our schools."" Meantime the com- 
piler has made a bit of money, and is overjoyed at seeing his name 
in print, though for what little merit there is in his book he is in- 
debted to musicians who, rather than seem disobliging, have lent 
him wings. 

Almost every author of any considerable reputation is in weekly, 
sometimes daily, receipr of pre requests for charity work. Can 
some one invent a sort of vaccination which shall prevent the further 
spread of this epidemic ? 


ITINERANT ITEMS, 


Il, 








wont to talk of “ ye good old times,’ and mourn over the de- 

generacy of the present generation. They even seem to think 
that in music, and especially in singing, the “old is better than the 
new." What singers they used to have in those days! 

In B., | boarded with a good motherly lady, who had nice, clean, 
soft beds and set an paeallent table. On the last day of my stay 
there she began talking, at the dinner-table, about the days when she 
was young. She was the wife of a Baptist preacher, and, so she 
said, had a remarkable voice for one of that day. “Why,''said she, 
“| suppose you would hardly believe itif I should tell you that I have 
often sung before an audience of thousands; yet such is the truth. 
Most of the singing of that time,” she continued, ‘‘consisted of what 
was called spiritual songs. They would have big religious meetings 
in the country, and all the big singers in that section would be 
there to display their vocal abilities, and the music was one of the 
great attractions. 

I remember that while Mr. W. (my husband) had a circuit near 
kt. Wayne, the regular yearly meeting of that section was held near 
N., and we went. There were no railroads in this section of the 
country then, So we travelled the distance, nearly one hundred 
miles, on horseback, There were to be six noted singers from Ft. 
Wayne at the meeting, and, as that was quite a drawing card, a large 
crowd was expected. Well, at the close of the first day we arrived at 
my cousin's house, and after supper I had to sing. When I had once 
commenced they would not let me rest, and it seemed as if they 
never would get enough. From there the report of my abilities spread, 
and when we arrived at the place of meeting everybody to whom | 
was introduced said, “So this is the great singer, is it?” At the close 
of the service, every one was rushing up to me, and saying, ‘You 
are going home to dinner with me, are you not?’ But I did not 


oO” folks, by whom I mean our parents and grandparents, are 
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er came in crowds to the place where | was staying, inorder to 
ear me sing. I would stand up and sing, and just about the time | 
was finishing a song, a new crowd would come, and then I had to 
sing for them. In this way I have often sung all night, and that, 
too, without the aid of an instrument; for you must remember that 
was before the sound of the organ agent wis heard in the land and 
instruments were few. Well, it is no wonder that my voice at last 
broke down, and | can't sing at all any more.” 

I call to mind another married lady of my acquaintance, who 
says that in her youthful days she was the sweetheart of one of our 
most popular song writers, and whenever he wrote a new song he 
woul bela the manuscript to her, and have her sing it for him and 
give her opinion of its merits. I often wonder, asI hear her singing 
in church, how such a remarkable voice, as she claims to have had, 
could have filtered down to be so thin and squeaky. 

As another example of the big singers of former days, I cite my 
mother. She tells me that she was reputed to have a remarkable voice, 
and that one man even said he had rather listen to her than to Jenny 
Lind! I have often wondered if that man was not my father’s rival. 
Yet my mother has a good sweet voice still. But whose mother is 
there who has not a sweet voice for his ear? 

Some of the old folks also say that my father had a fine voice, 
but I often wonder how it is, if both my parents were unusually en 
dowed with vocal energy, that they did not transmit any of it to 
their offspring. But I console myself with the hope that it may 
return after the third or fourth generation, 

PERE GRINATOR, 


i oe me 


HERE AND THERE. 
V1. 

ONES, who is quite a good musician, and really appreciates and 
ay enjoys music of a high order, meets the Conductor of a Vocal 

~) Society just formed in their town, and the following conversa- 
tion takes place : 

J. What music are you going to practice in the new association ? 

C. The best I can find. 

J. What do you mean by that? 

C. Just what I say. 

J. Then you will take up Wagner, or at least Gounod, will you 
not? 

C. If you were to ask Mr. Wiseman, the Principal of the new 
Grammar School, what books he intended to use in his work, and he 
should say “the best,’’ would you jump at the conclusion that he 
meant Homer, Virgil, and the higher mathematics? 

J. Then you mean the “ best” for the purpose? 

C. Exactly. 

J. Well, lam a member of the new association, and the best for 
my purpose would be Wagner, or at least Gounod. 

C. Supposing, when Mr, Wiseman opens his school, some one 
should say to him, “I have passed through the intermediate studies 
and wish to take up higher works,” what would the teacher say ? 

J. I see what you are driving at, but such a thing would not hap- 
pen. Such a person would go toa university or college, and not to 
a grammar school. 

C. But supposing it were the custom for all grades to go to the 
grammar school, and be in one class, under one teacher, and he ex- 
pected to adapt his instruction to all at once? 

Jj. I should say he could not do it. 

C. Yet that is pretty nearly our case in the new musical society. 
While there may be in it no absolute beginners, many there can 
read music but little, a smaller number can read tolerably well, and 
a few, very well. A majority comprehend only the simpler music, a 
few music that is somewhat advanced, and you alone perhaps, the 
highest. 

J. Well, I say, give them the highest and make them like it. 

C. Propose that plan to Mr. Wiseman for his grammar school. 
Tell him to put the highest studies into the hands of his children and 
make them understand and like them, without taking the interme- 
diate steps. 

J. But these are not children. 

C. If a person has not cared to attend to the studies that belong to 
childhood until he is grown up, he is a child in those studies, is he 
not? and is there any other than the child's way—step by step—to 
acquire them ? 

. Then you think the simple music belongs to childhood ? 

C. Precisely, asthe elementary parts of all common studies belong 
to childhood ; and you well know that there are thousands of grown- 
up men and women, highly accomplished in other things, who are 
children in music in this sense. They may have inherited but little 
love for music, or have been too busy with other things to attend to 
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it in early life; but, whatever the cause, they now prefer the simple 
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ballad, the plain part-song, or the common-chord chorus, to anything 
advanced. Is there any royal way by which they can omit the inter- 
mediate steps, and jump at once in their appreciation from the lower 
to the higher grades of music ? 

J. But cannot you take a difficult work and go over and over it, 
compelling the society to sing it until they like it, even if it is “all 
Greek to them ”’ for a while ? 

C. Do you really think that would be a good way ? 

J. Tshould like it. 

C. Well, let me tell you what would happen if that course were 
adopted. The Society having been formed for musical enjoyment 
as well as musical improvement, those who had to struggle with 
what they could not do and did not like, would drop off and: break 
the whole thing up—they being the large majority. 

J. Well, make them attend ; fine them if they are absent. 

C. You are an illustration of the fact that some men are so “ full of 
music”’ that they seem to have no room for common sense. Why, 
man, these are not people who can be whipped if they play truant. 
Their only authority is their own wills. And even if they cou/d be 
comin to practice what they do not like, it would be against all 
true ideas of education, growth, and progress to make them do so, 
especially in an art which, from its nature, should give pleasure at 
every step of its acquirement. 

J. Well, let us count up. How many could take hold of — say 
Gounod's Redemption ? 

C. I think you can count them on the fingers of one hand — but 
take both hands and say there are ten of our one hundred who are 
fitted to take up that work. 

J. What do you mean by fitted ? ‘ 

C. I mean two things, singing the music with mechanical accu- 
racy, and comprehending and appreciating the author's meaning 
after is sung. 

J. Do not those things always go together ? 

C. You know they do not. There is Mrs. — and Miss 
who have to learn their parts almost by rote, but who are so musical 
and have heard so much of the higher music that they would appre- 
ciate this work thoroughly — while one of our bases, you know who 
I mean—a most accurate “ note-hitter,’’ a ‘‘ dead-shot"’ at anything 
written for the base voice, would have no more appreciation of the 
‘‘Redemption” than a child. 

J. Then your idea is that two things are going on in our musical 
education—an outside, hitting the notes, and an inside, taste and ap- 
preciation. 

C. Certainly; and one of the worst things you could do for the taste 
and appreciation of a learner, would be to give him music that he 
does not like; for it is a law of our natures that music, to benefit us 
emotionally, must be music that gives us pleasure. 

J. Do you mean that people ought to have music that they will like 
the moment they begin ta practice it ? 

C. No. A reasonable amount of practice is willingly given, and 
we certainly ought not to aim below what our pupils can like—rather 
a little above —and so /ead them up, but not so far above them as to 
have to drive them, It should be a rosy path, not a thorny one. 

J. Qught there to be no mechanical exercises in musical study 
that do not appeal to the taste ? 

C. Itis hardly necessary to ask sucha question. Ofcourse there 
may be, especially in private lessons; but we are talking now about 
music for the Society—music that shall make its members improve in 
both ways. 

J. And you say they can not improve in taste and appreciation 
unless they comprehend and like the music they use ? 

C. Ido. There is no such thing as mechanical taste or mechan- 
ical emotion. Ifa singer sings a minor third, or a diminished 
seventh, or a syncopation, or forte, or piano, or cres, or dim, with a 
clear or somber quality of tone because the book or teacher says so, 
and not because he enjoys it; his taste is not touched; it is a matter 
entirely outside of his aesthetic nature. 

J. L agree with all that; but I just love that music of Wagner and 
Gounod, and I wish we could sing it. 

C. I should be sorry to think that being “ full of music,” not only 
took away a man’s common sense but his common honesty. What 
right have you to be gratified and benefited at the expense of almost 
the entire Society ? 

Jj. Well, I can not bear the idea of spending the winter over the 
old common-chord oratorios or any of the American cantatas. 

Cc. Can you not enjoy helping the others and seeing the orderly 
and healthy growth of the Society ? 

J. Il suppose I ought to; but I must confess to being somewhat self- 
ish in this matter of music, and heretofore I have rather had my way 
here as to what should be done musically—people have looked up to 
me a good deal. 

Cc. Has your “ way” prospered ? 

J. I can not say it has. 














C. Have you tried a musical society before? 

J. Twice. 

C. Long-lived ? 

J. About six weeks each time. 

C. Are you willing to try another way and see if the old adage will 
not come true that * the third time never fails ?”’ . 

J. Yes. 

C. Well, be on hand Monday night, and we'll decide what to sing. 





‘ SNIFFLING.” 


A REPLY TO PROF, PLUMPTRE, 








on “ Elocution ’’ without confessing to himself that its author 

had studied his subject with enthusiasm, with lavish expendi- 
ture of time, and admirable result, in nearly all its departments. Nor 
could any one glance at the hearty countenance which prefatorily 
ushers us to the waiting repast without acknowledging that its living 
original must have believed every word he had ever written or ever 
uttered. 

Nor has its author been more neglectful of the one department of 
physiological action than nearly all who now write upon the voice, 
whether it wavers in speech, or firmly maintains itself in song. He 
is made to point a particular moral as a representative of a class: the 
whole class of teachers of elocution. 


IMAGINARY MUSCLES. 

There is one part of the whole structure of voice production, of 
which the materials are open to the most scrutinizing inspection. It 
is known, positively, critically known, that certain fleshy bands, capa- 
ble of contracting or shortening themselves, connect the firmer bones 
or cartilages with each other. No new muscular band has for many 
years been discovered or suspected. No doubt exists that the action 
of muscles decides the tone of the voice—that in them must be found 
a determinate cause of all vocal beauties and blemishes, 

IMAGINARY Musc_es—Will it be credited that the author under 
discussion has mentioned muscles that have no existence? “ The 
inspiring act should be performed,” he writes, “by the muscles of the 
posterior nares.’ \n another of our professional papers, ‘“ The 
Voice,” he repeats that if the fosterior nares are unemployed no 
breath will, nor, indeed, can be heard. 

If Prof. Plumptre can mention a muscle which acts to open the 
posterior nares, or passages from the nose to the mouth, he will have 

ained his point. | will confess that such action has been neglected 
y me, and will at once experiment with a view to its adoption. 


LESSON TAUGHT BY LARYNGOSCOPY. 


The tiny mirror of the laryngoscope may be inserted to afford an 
easy view of the nasal passages, with their white dividing cartilage, 
the septum ; but the muscles of the soft palate must thee be relaxed, 
and the soft palate allowed to hang from the rear roof of the mouth, 
free from effort, voluntary or involuntary. Are any of these palatal 
muscles the ones Plumptre imagines that he is contracting. He 
would sniffle to his own disgust, to say nothing of his auditors. What 
he does feel is plainly this: that he can — to inhale noisily, and 
by some change of effort continue to inhale without noise. He un- 
wittingly uses two devices—one the contraction of the muscles of the 
anterior nares, the other the retarding of the current of inflowing air. 
It is true that the anterior mustlen letting a larger volume more 
freely entér the posterior nares, excite the sensation of deeper open- 
ness, but the stricter fact contradicts the fancy. 

And here will fitly be introduced the moral: Let those who advise 
so many anxious students look first to the materials of the structure 
they pretend to remodel. Let them not mistake a sensation for a 
muscular action; not suppose muscles which have no existence. 
Well may the laity hesitate when they learn that those in apparent 
authority evolve brotin their inner consciousness contractile bands, 
where not one exists, for any ead srw at the point described! The 

sterior nares are openings nded by cartilage and bone; there 
is no membraneous or fleshy covering of sufficient to be drawn 
appreciably over them, and the firmer parts th ves are not so 
pivoted upon each other as to make movement possible. 

One-half of the authorities adduced are physicians; but do they 
declare that the breaths to be taken for i conversion into 
lyrical or dtamatic voice must be nasally inhaled? I am almost sure 
that some of them do not, but that they confine their advice to the 
use of breath in ordinary respirations—a use to which no one can 
object, which every one must advise. 

i will mention, as my authorities, — one of the readers of these 
lines. Let any person interested notice his practice in conversation ; 


EAT O one could read the interesting pages of Prof. Plumptre’s work 
‘N . 





he or she will surely smile at the oddity when the breath is nasally 
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inspired by dint of watchful effort. I can call, as witnesses, every 
public speaker to whom I ever listened, who was not a professional 
elocutionist, every singer of every school, and nearly all elocu- 
tionists. 

THE RIGHT REV. JOHN JASPER (COLORED). 


For Prof. Plumptre to ask for authorities is like asking for mathe- 
matical proof of a self-evident axiom. What astronomer takes pains 
to publish his opinion that the Rev. pee. is wrong in his view 
that the earth must be square, or it could not have four corners for 
the angels to stand upon? Dr. Rice, of Waverly Place, to whom | 
recently put the n, with a full sense of its silliness, smilingly 
assured me that physicians of course did not advocate nasal inspira- 
tions, even during conversation, but merely as a healthful habit of 
ordinary respiration, Charles Lunn, of Manchester, prominent both 
as a writer and teacher, ridicules such a ice. onroe, of Bos- 
ton, gave Certain inspiratory exercises with the nasal passages as the 
channel for breath ; but afterward, as an immediate p ation for 
the voice, made his pupils draw breath through the mouth with open 
glottis. Neither Wels, nor Lieber, nor Guttmann, mention the 
trick; nor have found it recommended by Merkel. Mandl quotes, 
as admirable, the breath practices of Monroe. Seiler gives no such 
rule—and so might I write on, page after page, of authors upon 
voice, who prove that they did not sniffle by failing to ever mention 
the grace. I have just sahen down author after author upon elocu- 
tion—Russell, Frobisher, Vanderhoff, Bell (Charles and Alexander), 
Monroe, Randall—not a single one of them all mentions the vital 
fact that breath should be inhaled through the nostrils. I yesterday 
asked a pupil, who had studied faithfully under Frobisher, whether 
he was taught to inhale through the nostrils for recitation. He smiled 
the usual deprecatory smile of quiet amusement. | recalled that 
Sandlands expressly declared that the speaker could not inhale suffi- 
cient air quickly enough through the nostrils; that Dr. Holmes con- 
fessed that the singer, if not the speaker, must inhale through the 
mouth ; that Prof. Plumptre himself naively confessed that the mus- 
cles of the anterior nares were insufficient, and (as there are no 
others) I delight in ing with him. I remembered that no 
method of singing that I ever studied, or heard of; no man’ or 
woman or child with whom I had conversed, had ever dreamed 
of supplying his voice with nasally and noisily inhaled breath, and | 
decided that the number of witnesses and the weight of their testi- 
mony were so great and so ponderous that Prof. Plum himself 
must be convinced, and would—or should—confess his temporary 
error of judgment! 


CATLIN’S ELOQUENT SILENCE. 


Why, even Catlin, the t original sniffler, does not say, even in 
unitalicized and uncapitalized English, that the breath must be inhaled 
through the nose when you TALK [Will the editor kindly put this in 
bill-board capitals, for it must be heard across the Atlantic.|; but 
only when you s/eep, when you wa/k, when you are angry, etc., etc. 
Is not this a striking omission? Yet Cacin is quoted at the head of 
both Prof. Plumptre’s and Prof. Behnke’s authorities, though he has 
uttered not one word upon the subject under consideration ! 


TRIALS BY THE READER TO DECIDE THE QUESTION. 


And so might we go right on, multiplying authorities, and turning 
to view the ridiculous sides of the question. But let the reader decide 
for himself. If he sings, let him deliver the two opening phrases of 
‘ Celeste Aida,”’ and inspire the breath between phrases through the 
nostrils, Ifhe can silently inhale sufficient air to carry him to the end 
of the second phrase, I will gladly exchange features with him. If 
he declaims, let him recite, with full voice: ‘‘ Friends, Romans, 
countrymen, lend me your ears; I come,” etc. If his countenance, 
at the end of his request, does not suggest a greater need of more 
pipe ears, he must possess olfactory gifts beyond the average 
mortal, 

The question can not be seriously discussed with relation to sing- 
ing; and, though itis not quite so foolish and notional a question wi 
relation to public speaking, it is so far in conflict with common sense 
that it hardly requires the many words that have ee wasted 
upon it, Joun Howarp, 

15 E. Fourteenth St., New York City. 
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A RECENT chemical treatment of veneers has been successful, in 
London, it is said, whereby the veneer can be made suple as leather 
and of less than the usual thickness, while the strength and beauty 
of the wood are unaffected. The veneer thus prepared can be used 
with the utmost ease and safety on the most clabotaie workmanship, 





bending around the most acute angles and most intricate curves. 
They do not need any pressing by chemical methods or conforming 


with hot irons, a simple laying on with glue, and hand-pressure be- 
required. 


ing all that is 


CLEFS AND KEYS. 





J. WINCHEL FORBEs. 





( Concluded.) 


; 4 HE object of practice in scales is to achieve an au/omatic action 
‘als of the fingers, of as rapid a character as possible, consistent 

+ with clearnessand precision. In agiven scale, certain muscles 
are brought into play, which occupy a peculiar position for each note 
of that scale. Those positions vary for each scale; hence, for the 
twelve founded upon the tones from C to C, its octave, we have twelve 
separate sets of muscular positions. This includes only the major 
scales. Adding their relative minors, we have twenty-four sets, in 
cach of which the hand occupies eight distinct positions. In order, 
therefore, to attain equal facility of execution in those twenty-four 
keys, the fingers are shiiged to acquire the required automatic action, 
(to use a figure of speech.) in twenty-four different languages. 

All performers know that certain successions of muscular action of 

the fingers are easier than others ; for instance, in arpeggios on the 
iano, the hands are in a more natural position when the chords of 
¢ flat, D flat and A flat are used, than in others ; the thumb and little fin- 
er resting upon the white keys, while the longer fingers extend over the 
lack naturally. Owing to this fact, the amount of practice required 
for the mastery of some keys is greater than for others. As upon the 
piano, so upon ali other instruments ; and in fact, passages which for 
a given instrument are perfectly easy when sCored in one key, may 
be absolutely impossible in another. Granting even the fact of possi- 
bility, the difficulty attending its performance will be so great, that 
the performer's whole effort will be concentrated upon the mechanical 
portion, and he will be unable to contribute any ea pressive character 
to his work. 

Suppose that instruments were constructed so that the difficulty of 
execution should be distributed equally among the twenty-four keys, 
would such a condition be as desirable as one in which aé// the diffi- 
culty was conferred upon sixteen of them, never 0 be used, and the 
eight remaining for wse made easy of execution? The reader may 
add, **and lose the sixteen ?"’ Assuredly not. The system of trans- 
position not only reduces the number of scales to be mastered, but 
renders it possible to play a passage in the most difficult keys as 
easily as in the simplest. 

In Gade's “‘ Crusaders’’ occurs a passage in F sharp major that the 
composer wished the flutesto play. Now this key is extremely difficult 
for the ordinary flute, and would have probably been butchered in 
the performance had not Gade transposed the part. In the orchestra 
we have a flute known as “Flute in E flat’. Played by this instru- 
ment a passage written 

Cont: & 


would really sound a minor third higher,and give E flatF,G. Gade 
indicated this instrument in his scale and wrote the apparent key of 
E flat. As all the sounds are given a minor third higher by the instru- 
ment, the actual effect was that the passage was played in G flat, en- 
harmonically F sharp. E flat being a very easy key for the flute, the pass- 
age was rendered without trouble. This, then, is the result of trans- 
position. By having a set of instruments of the same character con- 
structed with different fundamental tones we can finger for the easy 
scales while the actual sounds are those of the difficult ones. For in- 
stance, if we wish to render a passage in B sharp we select an instrument 
whose fundamental tone is as near B sharp as possible; say, 
the claricnet in A. As mentioned before, the fundamental tone of 
a transposing instrument is always notated C, hence the actual 
sound of C, third space, treble staff, is that of A, second space 
and in order to have the actual sound of a given note, we must write 
it a minor third higher. Thus, to have B sharp we must write D sharp. 
As instruments of this character all have a fixed intonation, they may 
be treated enharmonically, and if we had a clarionet in G flat we 
could write just as well F, fifth line, real sound being C flat third 
space. 

If we should select the one in B flat we would have our score 
in C sharp, and the best we could do would be to write enharmoni- 
cally in D flat. 

The result of having a series of instruments, like the clarionet, for 
instance, in C, B flat, A, E flat, and writing a passage in accordance with 
the requirements of the one selected, is, that the same fingering can 
be applied to all, and the number of scales to be mastered is reduced 
by every addition to the family of instruments. If we had an instru- 
ment to represent every sound of the chromatic scale, we should have 


but one scale, and, no doubt, more brilliant performers. It would seem, 
therefore, that in place of abolishing the system of transposition in 
the parts placed before the individual members of an orchestra, its 
benefit should be extended to those instruments that are now without 





In fact, Wagner has 


it, such as the strings, oboe, bassoons, etc. 
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already, for the production of peculiar effects, ordered the double bass | of its relationship fo the tone. If we wish the horn to sound the 


I string tuned down to C sharp, which necessitated transposition, 

Paganini sometimes placed his orchestral accompaniment in E 
sharp, and tuned his own instrument a semi-tone higher than usual ; his 
own scale being written in 'D, thus giving him efen strings for both 
tonic, and dominant, while the orchestra used s/opped ones. In order 
to” illustrate the advantage of transposition, its employment in the 
following manner by the writer is detailed. A concert wasto be given 
in a mountain town in California, and in order to confer a quasi classi- 
cal character upon the entertainment, I wished to commence with the 
overture to Don Giovanni. I had at my disposal a grand C (!) orches- 
tra composed of three violins, a flute, and violoncello, but wo viola, 
What was to be done? Even had the instrument been obtainable, 
none of my musicians could read the part as written on the C or tenor 
clef. Inthis case the transposition system came tomy aid. Stringing 
the largest of the violin a fifth lower, by putting the A string in the 
place of the usual E the D in that of the A. the G in that of the D, 
and putting a heavy guitar string in the position of the G, | hada 
tolerably fair viola, and as the violin was a poor one, it had nasa/ 
guality enough to compensate for all its other defects. Next was the 
scale, which was in D; this | changed to A, writing the part in the 
usual violin clef, and at the very first rehearsal the worthy fiddler 
played his music through without any scrious mistakes, sawing away 
contentedly in A, little dreaming that he was rea//y playing the inter- 
vals of the scale of D. ° 

It will be seen that the system of transposition is entirely for the 
benefit of those entrusted with the Jerformance of the individual parts 
of the score, that ‘ts use reduces the difficulty of the mere mechanical 
portion, that the finger practice is confined to a few distinct succes- 
sions, thereby ensuring a greater perfection of automatic characters, 
and allowing the entire mental work of the performer to be concen- 
trated upon that most important portion, due expression ; also permit- 
ting him to pay a stricter attention to the conductor, and to the gen- 
eral movement of the whole composition; which two facts render it 
more likely that he will perform his portion in such a manner as to 
enhance the general effect, and not as an independent uawarranted 
solo passage, having undue prominence, destroying the proper balance 
of tone, and ca'culated to obscure the ideas of the composer. 

It is evident therefore that any change in the direction of abolish- 
ing the system of transposition. so far-as the individual performers 
are concerned, would be actually reéregression, and that improve 
ment in the existing order must be in the ex/ension of its advantages 
to those instruments which at present are not thus treated, By its 
application to the family of strings, for instance, one could have four 
open strings when playing in A flat or F sharp, and other keys which 
would not demand more than the change of a semi-tone in the tuning. 
extending it to the oboe, and bassoon, the composer would not be 
obliged to score a passage for some other instrument that he has 
thought for them, as orchestral musicians are not necessarily soloists. 


Another result of this extension would be new forms of coloring ; | 


for instance, a mass of violins now playing with wind instruments in 
the key of B or A flat, furnish the chord with principally s/epfed notes, 
tuned a tone higher than their present pitch, and playing in A in the 
first case, and a semi-tone lower, and still playing in A. In the 
second, the chord would be furnished with the more telling open ones, 
and the coloring of the harmony would be materially + ai Again, 
the strings could be so tuned as to give stopped tones in @// keys, in 
place of a portion, as at present, and we would have other new effects. 
It would not be so difficult a matter as may be imagined, to construct 
a stringed instrument so that a variation of a tone or two could be 
readily accomplished. This, however, concerns what might be, not 
whatzs. The subject is one upon which much might be written, and 
it isnot possible within the limits of this article to fully consider even 
the points already alluded to, It is certain that the present system of 





scoring is not due to any blind imitation.of what our predecessors | 


have done, or an equally blind obedience to arbitrary rules; but that 
it is the outgrowth of the Aractical experience of comp sers such as 
Bach, Haydn, Beethoven, Mozart, etc. No allusion has been made 
to the composer's side of the question thus far, and he certainly 
deserves s me consideration, 

It makes no difference in the performance of a score what the 
signature of the /// score may be, as with that the individual instru- 
mentalists have nothing to do. Accepting the transposition system 
as a fixed fact, the composer isnot thereby debarred from adopting 
a uniform signature in his original manuscript, but he has to bear in 
mind the varying compasses and characters of the various  instru- 
ments. He must not write a real low C sharp for the clarionet and then 
direct it to be played by an E flat instrument,which gives nothing below 
a real G, and it is questionable whether it requires any less care to 
avoid writing out a key. In filling out a score comprising a number 
of instruments playing from different signatures, it should be re- 
memberd that the actual position upon the staff of a note, is of no 
consequence whatever, The writer simply considers it in the light 





B flat, it is aseasy to write inone key as another, For instance, the 
viols playing in G, with the horns standing in B flat, we wish the 
horns to sound real B natural, the score would stand: 
Viols, Horns, 
Kay of G, G 2d Line. Key of A, C Sharp 3d Space. 


or if the horn part were written in the old style (always without 
signature), 
C Sharp. 


The chief difficulty in scoring with a mixed signature lies in the 
liability of an inexperienced petson to confusion in regard to the 
position of the instruments. The adoption of a fixed location on 
the page for each, as far as practicable, will do much to obviate 
this difficulty in time. As copyists are not always safely entrusted 
with the-transposition of a score, the composer that writes with a 
uniform signature, will have to make his own first copies, and has 
double the labor to perform that would be necessary in writing 
an original transposition score. This, however, to use a homely 
expression, is his ‘‘own funeral,"’ and need not enter into our con- 
sideration. In conclusion, it may be said, thata change inthe present 
system would seriously inconvenience performers, without materially 
benefiting the composer or any one else. 





MUSICAL PRIGS, 


“HERE is in every large city, as I presume there is in every small 
town, a band of musical mystics who credit themselves with be- 
Se- ing the cult, and among whom, above all others, the most sacred 
fire of true music—-the cor cordium of musical art—is thought to be kept 
alive. I am not speaking of the broad-minded enthusiasts or the 
genuine disciple of Bach, and the higher forms of musical thought. 
Not at all. I refer to those who are chiefly known by their bitter and 
wholesale condemnation of all and every style of music but the one 
in which they find, or pretend to find, the culmination of all that is 
pure and noble in the art. They are the Oscar Wildes of music, and 
are mostly known by the holy horror they have of “degraded, or low 
music ;" they live apart from the rest of their brethren in art, and 
present a melancholy sort of grandeur that might be pathetic if it were 
not also so foolish. They are not necessarily good executants, or re- 
markably learned, nevertheless they inspire a certain sense of dread, 
and the majority of honest music-lovers are rather afraid of them. 
These mystics meander through long speeches, which may deceive 
the very elect by seeming profundity ; that is to say, by uttering things, 
the meaning of which no one can find out, and which it is very 
doubtful they themselves understand. ; 

But I judge every one who mixes in with musical matters at all, 
knows them without further description, and could name an example 
at once. They arrogate to themselves a// the virtue, a// the learning, 
ail the value of music. It often happens that young musicians allow 
themselves to train in their company, and imbibe perverted ideas of 
music’s mission and ignore its cosmopolitan character. 

The young man or young woman is soon taught to despise the 
lighter forms of music. They soon learn to turn up their noses at 
melody and rhythm. Strauss, Claribel, Kelar Bela and Dr, Root fur- 
nish nothing but vulgar trash, which must injure the purity of the 
taste. . They are taught to avoid everything of that class. To sing 
or play, or even listen to it, is much as if one were to select a pool of 
muddy, brackish water in which to bathe, while hard by was the clear 
pellucid stream of Bach, Palistrina, and the old masters. 

Let the musical tyro avoid this condition of mind, We all ure, it 
is to be hoped, striving to acquire good taste ; to understand and ap- 
preciate better music ; and it is perfectly right that all should strive 
after better things ; to love and fo play or sing better music than we 
did last year. It is impossible that all of us should admire the same 
thing, but we/should, above all things, not despise the black-hill gem 
which sparkles on our neighbor's finger because we have a diamond 
in our ring. We have a right to laugh if that neighbor, knowing the 
article is false, wants to persuade us that it is pure carbon, It 
is right also, that the neighbor seeing our beautiful diamond should 
aspire to the possession of one also. 4 

The attitude of our mystic is despicable. Having, as he supposes, 
the one incomparable jewel, he loathes everybody who does not 
possess a diamond of sent the same size, cut exactly like his, and 
set in precisely the same style. _In his eyes, misguided people, who 
delight in opals, emeralds, pearls, or a cluster of diamonds, if not 
quite deserving of death, are at least fit subjects for the lunatic asy- 
lum or prison. : : : q 

The bit of colored glass may be quite as precious to the little child, 
and a source of as much genuine pleasure as the fifty-karat solitaire 
to our gloomy mystic. Next year the child may have exchanged 
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the bit of glass for a Rhine stone; the next twelve-month have re- 
placed that with a pearl, and later on, the pearl for an off-color diam- 
ond, If so be, the person goes down to the grave without having 
acquired a gem of the first water, must we therefore shut the owner 
out of the musical kingdom? Far from it, 

Yet, this is the position of some iconoclasts who would deprive the 
social gathering, the church, the sunday-school, the stage, of all music 
unless it were ‘‘ good," and the ‘“‘good"’ must be their kind of “ good,” 
and nobody else's. Their tastes are cultivated up to such a point that 
they shudder at people who have a liking for good, honest brown 
sugar, and are almost ready to give up the ghost because some musical 
lotsey, or Dickey, prefers a lump of sticky, shapeless taffy, when 
violet glace, or crystalized rose-leaves are to be had! The taffy ¢s, 
doubtless, an unpleasant fact, but there is no good reason to starve 
our pigs because they refuse to be nourished upon violet g/aces / 

“In medio tutissimis.”” Over-refinement is nearly as bad as the 
crudity of common things. “ Because a man died in Nova Zembla 
last week, is there to be no more cakes or ale ?"’ 

The matter of musical culture and musical zsthetics is, of late, 
receiving much attention, as zsthetics of all kinds are, Dress, furni- 
ture, literature, food, and indeed almost everything, is experiencing a 
species of modern renaissance, and while there is much that is com- 
mendable and worthy of emulation, the tendency is to run to an 
extreme which is productive of evil, and positively subversive of good 
taste, 

We are apt to forget that while a// things are not the best, there 
are many “bests"’ of their kind. There is a great deal of music 
which does not go very deep,—was never meant to,—yet it may be 
best of its kind. . 

And, after all, it is a grave question whether in the ordinary sense 
of the words, it matters much what style of music you furnish a com- 
monplace mind! The value of itis measured, in a great degree, by 
circumstances, The listener or the performer fahes away from it very 
little more than he brings to it! The soil must assimilate with the 
seed, just as certainly as the seed must come into the soil. It must 
be weeded, and watched, and watered, no matter how good the seed 
must be. 

Herein is the greatest value of the music-teacher; and because so 
few understand this principle, is it that the pupils of really fine musi- 
cians are often dullards ; and why, as a rule, class teaching of instru- 
mental music, now so much in vogue, is so often unproductive of 
great results. 

That high-pressure, super-exquisite, ‘‘ higher culture "* which seems 
noted, first of all, in arrogant selfishness and sublime conceit, and 
which, above all things, despises the common herd, the “ Philis- 
tines’ can never satisfy the heart, nor sweeten the toils and trials of 
this work-a-day world ; nor yet can the frigid forms of musical mathe- 
matics, or the productions formulated on the archaic melody of past 
masters, who lived in an age when music was confessedly in its swad- 
ling clothes, compensate us for the thrilling influences of the dear 

old heart-songs which bring tears to our eyes, or the entrancing” 
rhythm which sets pulses going, feet moving, and eyes dancing. 

Therefore, it is well that those who love the “ gentle science” for 
itself, and the emotions it can produce, should be warned against 

certrain false pfophets who would emasculate music of its chiefest 
charm, and teach us to believe that melody, fire, and sentiment, are 
vulgar. te 

The temptation, especially to young enthusiasts, to join themselves 
to these advanced thinkers is powerful. ‘It is an easy way to attain 
one species of greatness. as it is also a cheap method of acquiring a 
reputation for profound knowledge. Besides, it affords one an oppor- 
tunity to stand on a pedestal and speak of those below as the ‘‘ com- 
mon herd,” “ ignoble Philistines,”’ 

WARREN WALTERS. 
$$ 


A Wonderful Feat upon the Tuba. 


GASYENRY DISTIN, the brass instrument manufacturer, has re- 
9 cently performed a feat upon the Tuba, which seems almost 
Ad, incredible, but is nevertheless true. Capt. R. Kelso Carter, 
of the Pennsylvania Military Academy, who was present at the per- 
formance, thus describes it in the Microcosm - 

I recently had the privilege of hearing the celebrated brass band 
instrument maker, of Philadelphia--Mr. Henry Distin—play upon 
the Tuba. This instrument, as is well known, is a large bass horn, 
giving a deep, mellow note. Now, it is well known to all acousticians, 
that a certain tube, used as a trumpet, will sound one fundamental 
tone and then a succession of six or seven harmonics, forming an 
agreeable chord with the iowest tone.. It is also well known by stu- 
dents of the wave-theory, that the explanation in brief for the above 
is that the vibrating column of air in the tube, splits up into a differ- 
ent number of segments for each harmonic ; and further, it is always 
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claimed and believed that only these half dozen notes can possibly 
be produced with that tube. In order to produce the rest of the scale, 
the three pistons or valves are added, each of which adds a differ 
ent length of tube to the horn, thus, in effect, substituting another 
tube with its own set of fundamental and harmonic tones 

**Now the bare /fac/ is that notwithstanding all this /Acory, Mr. 
Henry Distin played twice in my hearing, an entire aria from Weber's 
opera of “Freischuts,” without touching a single valve. The aria is 
called, I think, ‘Soldier's Chorus.” 1 am not certain of the nam 
| but it contains every note of the scale within the compass of one octa 
jand a half. More than that, ht always makes the shake, or trill, 
without using the valves, wo matter where it occurs. Every horn 
player knows the theoretical impossibility of playing two adjacent 
notes on the same tube. Yet he does it easily and neatly. 

* But this is not all. As if to cap the climax of impossibilities, h« 
| readily plays fwo notes at once wpon his tuba; sometimes plays three 
| at once, and even manages to partially produce a fourth. I have con 
| versed with him upon the subject and obtained all the explanation h¢ 
| Can give concerning his marvelous performance. It only amounts t 

thestatement that long and diligent practice brought about the result. 
| He has had some amusing rencountres with band masters and othe: 

| who have laughed to scorn his proposition to play a tune without th 
| pistons, but who have been amazed to the very limit of human as 
tonishment by the ready performance of his boast. 

“* Certain it is that it is very discouraging to the wave-theory Ac 
| cording to the latter, the same tube must vibrate /# /e/o, or in a num 
ber of segments correspoading to its harmonic sounds; and in no 
other way. Yet here we find the same tube producing one note after 
another for one and a half octaves, including semi-tones and trills 
and to do this it must vibrate to each in some mysterious a) Phe 
disregard to the feelings and principles of the wave-theory shown by 
these vagrant notes, is simply shocking.”’ 





OLD HUNDRED. 


BY ROBERT OF LINCOLN, 


**T don’t know about the ‘old masters, 
I know very little of ‘chords,’ 
But, my dear, I like good music, 
And understand good words. 
And so, if you want to please grandpa, 
Play something slow and old. 
Somehow, new-fangled music 
To me sounds hard and cold. 
There isn’t the same ring to it 
There always used to be, 
Though I s’pose the music’s better, 
And the fault is all in me. 
I don’t really wish to scold to-night, 
And declare the world grows worse, 
That new ideas are all a mistake, 
And all the new ways a curse. 
Old men, I’m afraid, very often 
Are apt to go on in that way ; 
I don’t know but the world is bette: 
Than the good old times in my day, 
And maybe old men are childish, 
And foolish, too, once in a while; 
And maybe the Lord likes better 
To be praised in the new-fangled style 
But somehow I can’t help thinking 
(Old men are apt to think so) 
That*the hymns don’t sound so solemn 
As they used to years ago. 
Yes, you may sing ‘Old Hundred,’ 
I like the way that goes, 
*Though the way they sing it nowadays- 
Well, He understands, I s’ pose 
Your grandma used to sing it 
To me fifty years ago. 
Yes, Bessie, sing ‘Old Hundred,’ 
As she did—soft and slow.” 
And Bessie sang the old-time hymn, 
And played the music slow, 
Till the white head in the cushioned chai: 
Was drowsily nodding low ; 
And a well-known click of the garden gate 
Brings a blush to the cheek so fair; 
“Oijid Hundred” sinks to silence, 
And grandpa sleeps in his chair 


WILTON CENTER, ILL. 
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poser Wagner, may be mentioned that of his 
fondness for composing in the costume of the 
character he was at the time delineating. 





WaAs it really ignorance, or only a desire to 
see how easily the people could be duped, that 
led the musical critic of a leading London pa- 
per in an obituary noti-e of Flotow, to credit 
that writer with the authorship of the ‘Last 
Rose of Summer?” 


VULCANIZED India-rubber has proven itself 
to be one of the most useful inventions of the 
age. Its use is almost universal. Now it has 
invaded the domain of musical instruments, 
and of it clarinets, oboes, military flutes, 
and piccolos are made. 


Our Boston Correspondent, Mr. Louis C, 
Elson, is to spend the summer in Europe. He 
leaves in June with the educational excursion. 
The Vistror wishes him a pleasant journey 
and a safe return, hoping to hear from him fre- 
quently during his trayels. 


Liszt’s letter, in which he announces the 
fact that his fingers have lost their cunning, is 
received by the whole musical world with 
sincere regret. There is nothing left for us 
now but to hope that in some fairer clime be. 
yond these shores, the freshness of eternal 
youth will be given him for the employment of 
a talent whose use surely can not be meant for 
these few earth-years only. 





WE are pleased to see that the editors of the 
new Sunday School book, ‘‘Pure Delight,” 
fully recognize the importance of the move- 
ment in favor of Responsive Exercises. A gen- 
erous allowance of space has been made for 
them, and their arrangement, choice of sub- 


ject, etc., is most complete. Rev. Mr. Pearce, 


of Akron, O., and Lewis Miller, Esq., Presi- 
dent of the Chautauqua Assembly, prepared 
the ‘* Readings.” 





THE death of Wagner has called out the 
poets in surprisingly large numbers... The most 
pretentious verse is that of Swineburne, the 
English poet. Itisin sonnet form, and the 
form is about the only merit it has. Punch’s 
tribute is far superior in every respect. We 
print the latter in another column. 





RESPONSIVE exercises date from the earliest 
religious services, and were an important part 
of the Temple worship. Strange it is that this 
beautiful and useful feature should have been 
discarded and forgotten for so long. No less 
strange is the rapidity with which this very ser- 
vice is now spreading through all denomina- 
tions and throughout the whole land. To us, 
the most interesting feature of the commend- 
able movement, is the introduction of respon- 
sive readings, musical responses, etc., into the 
Sunday School. The benefits to be derived 
from these exercises are incalculable ; so obvious 
are they that it is unnecessary to enumerate 
them. 





Tue English music journals seem to delight 
in the phrase ‘‘American piracy,” in speaking 
of reprinting, which, by the way, is not alto- 
gether confined to America. The works of 
certain American composers are gobbled up by 
English publishers as soon as copies can be 
had for the purpose. Nearly all of Dr. Root’s 
works have been ‘‘pirated” in this way, and 
there is no author of any note in this country 
but what has had the honor of a *reprint” in 
England. To the credit of one English pub- 
lisher be it said, that he has in the past ac- 
knowledged his indebtedness to the Doctor by 
checks of liberal dimensions, and now an- 
nounces on the title page of ‘David, the Shep- 
herd Boy,” his purpose to pay Dr. Root a roy- 
alty on all copies sold. 





In an orchestra no instrument is unimport- 
ant. Each, even the least prétentious, con- 
tributes to the general effect something pecu- 
liar to itself without which the ‘‘make-up” 
would be incomplete. The base drum, which 
is usually considered a ‘*vessel of dishonor,” 
though not especially enjoyable in solo busi- 
ness, would be sadly missed in many important 
works if, by any freak of fortune, it should be 
given the grand bounce. 

Speaking of orchestras reminds us of Robert 
Schumann’s remark that, if every artist insisted 
upon playing first violin, it would be impossi- 
ble to organize an orchestra, Let the mem- 
bers of choirs, choral unions, and other vocal 
societies, reflect upon this, and like Captain 
Cuttle, ‘‘make a note on’t.” 


Nilsson’s “Old Folks at Home.” 


What is it that gives Christine Nilsson her 
reat power over an audience in songs like this? 
t certainly is not that her voice is so far super- 

ior to others. It is the consummate art of the 
woman, who, first being able to /ee/ and appreci- 
ate the sentiment and pathos of the “words, 
has studied to bring out that sentiment in the 
most artistic and effective manner. It is just 
such work as this on the part of great artists 
that makes a secure home for them in the 
hearts cf the people, and makes every old and 
young man in the audience a most ardent ad- 
mirer and lover. 








The Use of It. 


A great deal of cant has been written and 
spoken concerning the power of music. A more 
intelligent study of human nature, and a better 
knowledge of the real object and purpose of 
what scientists call ‘blind forces,” would 
result in more useful discussions than those 
which occupy so much space in various jour- 
nals at the present time. 

Religious enthusiasts, with more zeal than 
wisdom, divide music into two classes, ‘ Sa- 
cred music” and * Devil’s music,” The musi- 
cal devotee declares all music to be holy. One 
of the great musicians asserts confidently, that 
all music is a descent from the highest. Some 
of the advanced liberals in music affect the 
idea that music expresses definite thought, and 
is capable of depicting nature in all its moods. 

On the other hand, scientists and philoso- 
phers, who have given much thought to the 
subject, declare music to be but a blind force 
acting upon the emotions; that it has no in- 
herent quality of goodness or badness, and that 
its descriptive powers are purely imaginary. In 
support of the latter view, we have the asser- 
tions of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and many 
others who, like them, odght to have some 
knowledge of the capabilities of their art. The 
attempt to attach “descriptions” to ‘Songs 
without words ”’ was ridiculed by Mendelssohn, 
who remarked, that if what the music had to 
say could have been written in words, he would 
not have wasied his time on the notes. 

The other side has some warm adherents. 
Rev. Thomas Hill, late President of Harvard 
College, will shortly appear in the VisIToR on 
this side of the question, and comes with both 
arms full of proof in support of his assertions. 
His investigations and experiments are re- 
markably interesting, and he makes out as.rong 
case for his side. 

Dr. Mallock, in his book, asks, ‘Is life 
worth living.” A wit, with exquisite humor, 
replies in answer, ** It depends on the liver,” 
which isa double entendre of the first class. If 
we were asked if music has the wonderful 
power claimed for it, we should Teply that it 
depended almost wholly on the listener. Music 
has power to move the emotions, but it does not 
originate them. Music affects one according 
to what isin him. If music moves one to un- 
holy passions or desires, it is because these 
things have been allowed to gain the mastery 
within. If one is strengthened and helped 
in right ways by the influence of sweet sounds, 
it is because the desire and love for right-do- 
ing predominates. 

To the pure all things are pure. We have 
just been reading a screed from a writer who 
has a great deal to say about the “ Devil’s 
music.’’ Our private opinion on the subject is, 
that if any one is affected by the devil’s music 
to devilish deeds, it is because the devil is in 
him. The music is not to blame. One might 
as well blame the sun, whose rays give health 


.and vigor or breed poison and disease, accord- 


ing to the state or condition of the things upon 
which it shines. 

Music has been made a scape-goat long 
enough. It has been linked, like many other 
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good things, to evil associates, and been blamed 
for the mischief done by them all. 

If music acts upon the emotions, as it un- 
doubtedly does, the obvious thing for the lis- 
tener to do is to see that right and healthful 
emotions predominate, and that wrong ones 
be crushed out. In this way music will come 
to its own again, and perform for mankind the 
beneficent uses for which it was designed. 





Poor “ Twelfth Mass.” 


Will the iconoclasts please let up on us a 
little? Why despoil us of all our pleasant 
imaginings? If ignorance is bliss, why 
crush out our joy with hard, prosaic facts? 
The fairies of our childhood; the patron saint 
of merry Christmas; Robinson Crusoe; Wil- 
liam Tell; all these and more were long ago 
taken from us, Still later we were told that 
Homer never lived; that Shakespeare did not 
write **Shakespeare,"’ and now a writer, quot- 
ing Others, attempts to prove that Mozart’s 
Twelfth Mass was not written by Mozart at all! 

The ‘Gloria of the music in question has, 
for the past fifteen years or more, figured on 
the programs of the average Institute and Con- 
vention as the leading attraction, giving, it 
was supposed, a ‘‘ tony” and classical turn to 
the whole thing, the weight of Mozart’s name 
having more to do with the selection than any 
real musical merit pertaining to the work, for 
it has but little, if any. Yet it was taken for 
granted that the conductor who could teach 
this chorus, and the people who could sing it, 
were doing ‘‘a mighty big thing,” for did not 
Mozart write it, and was he not a great musi- 
cian ? 

Yes, Mozart was a great musician; but it 
seems we have not been doing such a “mighty 
big thing” all these years, after all ; for he did 
not write the ‘‘ Twelfth Mass,’’ and we might 
have been at work on something bette~, even 
by American authors, with just as much profit 
in reality, ¢f only we could have been made to 
think so. . 

Ignatz von Seyfried is the idol-smasher this 
time. His objections and criticisms have been 
available to the public for a long while, and 
the historical musical student is already aware 
of the facts in the case, but they are not gener- 
ally known. The proofs, however, are very 
strong in support of Seyfried’s view of the case; 
so much so that despite Simrock’s (the pub- 
lisher) defense, Jahn, the biographer of Mozart, 
states that “‘many things were published un- 
der his (Mozart’s) name of which he had not 
part, among others a mass in G major, un- 
worthy of him, and justly rejected by Sey- 
fried.” 

The above endorsement of Seyfried’s asser- 
tion that Mozart did not write the Twelfth 
Mass makes it almost unnecessary to present 
any further proof, but that we may do at 
another time. 








Our Boston correspondent, in writing of the 
recent opera in the Hub, speaks of Mierzwinski, 
“who sang all around the pitch, but never 
defiled himself by touching it.” 








City Hotes. 


The Apollo Club is a success. 





Mr. Bush Foley makes a good conductor. 


The May Festival Association have decided 
to give an extra concert some time next month. 


Mr. Geo. Magrath has proved himself worthy 
of the flattering encomiums that have been 


heaped upon him. 


Prof. Schneider’s interpretation of the 
Chopin Rondo at the Apollo Club Concert was 
one of the features of the evening. 


The Musical Club are having their rooms re- 
modeled. An additional story is being added 
to the building, which will be occupied by them. 


The singing societies belonging to the Cin- 
cinnati Saengerbund, have made arrangements 
to attend the National Saengerfest at Buffalo. 


Mr. Arthur Mees is to conduct a performance 
of ‘St. Paul,” in Pittsburg at an early date. 
He has already conducted some of the rehear- 
sals. 


The Princeton College Glee Club, who were 
in this city two years ago, are announced to 
appear at Smith & Nixon’s Hall, on the 13th 
inst. 


A very enjoyable concert was given in Cov- 
ington, March 20, for the benefit of the West 
End Mission. The program was varied and 
excellent. 


Student’s Recitals continue to be given in 
enerous allowance at all the conservatories. 
he Cincinnati Music School has just given its 
twenty-first recital of this kind. 


A musical recital was given on the 16th, at 
the Mt. Auburn Institute, under the direction 
of Prof. Otto Singer, Miss Roliwagen was 
present and sang some of her charming German 
songs. 

The Cincinnati Orpheus and Maennerchor’s 
first concert under its new director, Arthur 
Mees, was given with most satifactory results. 
Under the new leader the future of the society 
is most promising. 


The rehearsals of the May Festival Chorus 
are increasing in interest and numbers. Messrs. 
Mees and Schneider continue the favorite and 
efficient conductor and accompanyist of th 
society. No better could be found. . 


The Germania Maennerchor, Otto Singer, 
director, have voted to purchase a lot of ground, 
60 by 100 feet, next to the Orpheus building, 
and erect a building and hall thereon for the 
use of the society at a cost of $40,000 or $90,- 
ooo. 


Prof. S. E. Jacobsohn, gave his fourth 
chamber concert on the “22d ult., assisted by 
Messrs. Burck, Ebann, Brand and Andres, a 
good team. The program consisted of a trio, 
by Schubert, violoncello solo, Mozart, and the 
quartet in F, op. 18. No. 1, by Beethoven. 


The first concert of the Apollo Club was 
iven March 15, at Smith & Nixon’s Hall, toa 

en and appreciative audience. The result 
was a pleasant surprise, for though the public 
had a right to expect a good performance, 
knowing the make-up of the chorus, yet the 
success was more than anticipated, and there- 
fore all the more enjoyable. Mr. Foley is a 
raceful conductor and exhibits a thorough 

nowledgeof the 

holds his forces under splendid control. The 
(unique in itself) contained a pleasing 

variety of music grave and gay. To us the 
most satisfactory numbers were Soderman’s 


uiremeuts of the music,and |, 
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** Wedding Song”’ and Grieg’s ‘‘ Discovery ;”’ 
the effect of the unison passage in the lat- 
ter was almost grand. The ‘ Miller’s Daugh- 
ter,” by Hortel, besides being a fine piece of 
writing, very effectively displayed the drill 
and discipline to which the chorus had been 
subjected. Messrs. Brand and Schneider ren- 
dered valuable assistance in numbers for the 


| piano and ’cello. 


Miss Baur’s Conservatory of Music intro 
duced its new addition to its faculty to the Cin- 
cinnati public, at Smith & Nixon’s Hall, March 
16 The hall was crowded. with musicians and 
students, who were on the gu vive to hear the 
new comer, of whose ability as a pianist so 
much had been said. A position in the front 
ranks had been claimed for Mr. Magrath, and it 
remained for him to make the claim good, 
which he did. Ife is a most remarkable player 
for one so young, and a most brilliant future is in 
storeforhim His playing of the Weber-Tau- 
sig ‘Invitation a la Valse” and Liszt’s ar- 
rangement of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Wedding March” 
was most masterly. Miss Baur is to be heartily 
congratulated on this accession to her teaching 
forces. 





The Dramatic Festival Association. 





This new Cincinnati enterprise, to be inaug- 
urated April 3oth, deserves recognition from 
all lovers of the legitimate drama. The Presi- 
dent of the Association is the Hon. Edward F. 
Noyes, who, with John Simpkinson as Vice 
President, backed by a host of well known citi- 
zens of Cincinnati, has given much time and 
thought to the perfection of this grand scheme 
for the elevation of the public taste in these 
matters. 

“The animating hope of the Association is 
that with the ultimate success of the first Cin- 
cinnati Dramatic Festival, such an impetus 
will be given to the legitimate drama that it 
will find here a congenial home and friends, 
such as now shelter and protect classic music. 
That there is need for this few will deny, 
while none will be found to advocate an un- 
varying continuance of the degenerate drama 
that has held the stage for so many years 
past.” 

Among the ‘‘ stars” engaged for this Festi- 
val are such as John McCullough, Lawrence 
Barrett, Miss Mary Anderson, Miss Clara Mor- 
ris, etc. The plays, with one exception (the 
**Hunchback,” by Sheridan Knowles), are by 
Shakespeare, and are his best. The auction 
sale of seats begins April 4th, in College Hall, 
and in the ordinary way, without premiums, 
April 9th. Full information can be had by 
addressing the ‘‘Cincinnati Dramatic Festival 








Association,”” Hammond Building, Cincin- 
nati, O. 
What They Say. 
The VisiTor does not choose to print all the 


good words said of it, but the following testi- 
monials are especially encouraging. 


**You are making a most excellent paper.”’ 
Dr. Geo. F. Roor, 
Chicago, Ill. 


**Last VistTorR was magnificent.”’ 
Joun Howarp, 
New York City. 


‘Better and Better. It is the most useful 
magazine published.” I. K. 


“IT could not do without it, it is so helpful 
to me in my work, and entertaining in my 
leisure moments.” 

A teacher of 20 years practice. 
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Personal Hotes. 


Victor FLuTcHER has removed from 349 
West Ninth St., to 364 West Eighth St., where 
he will be pleased to meet his pupils and 
friends. 

r. F. SEWARD, the champion of Tonic Sol 
Fa Notation, has changed his address from 
Orange, N. J., to 76 East Ninth Street, New 
York City. 

JOHN HowarpD, the voice teacher, has en- 
tirely recovered from his recent illness. He 
was absent from his work buta short time, and 
is now as busy as ever. His office, be it re- 
15 E. 14th street, New York 





membered, is 
City. 

ARMIN W. DOERNER is rapidly taking a 
front rank as a classical pianist. His recitals 
show constant progress in technical ability as 
well as more correct conception of the work in 
hand. He isalso doing excellent work as a 
teacher. 


Mr. E. P. Murpny, of McKeesport, Pa., is 
a most capable teacher and conductor. He is 
careful, conscientious and earnest. The stand- 
ard of musical culture and appreciation in his 
vicinity has much improved since he began to 
be actively engaged in teaching. 


Mrs. H. E. STuYVESANT, late of this city, 
is now teaching vocal and intrumental music 
in Los Angelos, California. We are glad to 
chronicle her success in the new field and con- 
gratulate the people of Los Angelos, upon the 
acquisition of such an accomplished musician. 


A. L. Howarp, of Kingsville, is another 
live worker, who is accomplishing results of 
permanent value wherever he isengaged. We 
take pleasure in calling publie attention to 
men that can be trusted. Complaints are 
reaching us daily of the inefficiency of many 
of the alleged teachers who go about the 
country holding ‘Conventions and Institutes.” 


Pror. HERMAN Ecuarpt, of Columbus, 
has composed a song for Soprano, with ac- 
companiments for Piano, Flute, Violin, and 
Cello, which will soon be published. It is a 
superior composition, artistic and beautiful, 
and will be a valuable addition to the reper- 
tory of professional musicians, while at the same 
time it has in it elements of popularity which 
will make it useful to all. 


Pror. E. M. Bowman of St. Louis, has 
been giving organ recitals in Minneapolis. 
Knowing Mr. Bowman’s attainments and pro- 
ficiency as an organist we are not surprised to 
learn of the furore created by his playing at 
this time. Notwithstanding the presence of 
the Abbott Opera Company in the city during 
the week of Mr. Bowman’s visit, and the 
lack of interest in organ recitals generally, his 
concert was pronounced the ‘‘most unusual 


and most important event of the week.” + 
Miss Evtse J. ALLEN, the translator of 
“Chopin,” now being published in the 


Visitor, edits the Department of ‘*Women’s 
Work” in the Washington (D. C.) Mational 
Tribune, under the nom de plume of “Aunt 
Helen.”’ The Department is full, from week 
to week, of interesting ‘*talks” about woman’s 
work, in all its many branches; useful hints on 
home and art topics, fashions, &c., &c. It is 
not only pleasant reading, but the suggestions 
and hints are ofreal value and practical use. 





Dr. J. H. Vineent and “ Pure Delight.” 

‘‘T have examined, and am much pleased 
with the ‘* Responsive Readings” arranged 
by Messrs Pearce and Miller. I wish success to 


the new book, ** Pure Delight” (a taking title). 
Truly yours, 


J. H. VINCENT. 





A Bird’s Eye View. 


The great Rhenish Musical Festival is to take 
place June 2 and 3. 


Prof. Macfarren, the well-known English 
musician, celebrated his 7oth birt'day on the 
2, ult. 

GusTAve Dork, the great painter, was pas- 
sionately fond of music, and the vivlin in par- 
ticular 

TAMBERLIC is not dead as was reported. He’s 
alive, well, andsinging in Spain. He is over 
sixty years of age. 





Iu Prrata, Turin, a musical paper named 
after Bellini’s opera, is about to celebrate its 
fiftieth anniversary. 


Pror. HELMHOLTZ, the celebrated author 
of several books on musical theory, has been 
knighted by the Emperor of Germany. 

Sims Reeves is still giving ‘*Farewell” con- 
certs in England, It is probably too late now 
to expect him to consider the feasibilty of an 
American tour. 


It is said that Bellini wrote eight different 
versions of ‘*Casta Diva’’ before he was satis- 
fied with his work, The’result shows that it 
pays to take pains. 

Guipt, the Florence music publisher, has 
recently gone over to the great majority. He 
died in the harness. Tedisma, the Spanish 
composer, recently died, aged ninety-two. 


AupRAN’s ‘*Mascotte’’ pleases the people of 
Sydney and Melbourne. The musical Festi- 
val at the latter place was not the success it 
might have been had it been better managed. 


Sic, CoroGni is the third artist to whom 
the Czar has presented the MEDAL OF MERIT, 
Rubini and Patti being the other two, The 
Signor has achieved remarkable success in 
St. Peterburgh in ‘‘Hamlet”’ and “Don Gio- 
vanni.”’ 


A host of new ope asare now being written 
by composers, known and unknown. Boito is 
at work upon four, Planquette is writing three 
for the London market, Suppe has a new one 
ready, and operas by Diego, Zobel and Dis- 
conzi are announced to be produced soon in 
Italy. 

Verpt is now building, at his own expense, 
a hospital near his villa, Santa Agatha, for the 
benefit of the poor of the neighborhood, whose 
sick have been compelled to go a great distance 
for tfeatment, often at serious risk. He is to 
furnish it completely and to some extent en- 
dow it. 





- 


Concerts and Conventions. 








C. C, Case spends the week beginning with 
the 12 ult. at Panama, N. Y., in Convention 
work. He conducts also at North East and 
Brockwayville, Pa. 

The Mendelson Club of Chicago, noted for 
the excellence of its drill, gave a concert at 
Central Music Hall, 27. ult. under the direction 
of its leader, F. W. Root. 


H. A. Lewis has in course of preparation at 
Jefferson, the favorite cantata ‘*David the 
Shepherd Boy.”’ It is to be given with the 
accessories of scenery and costumes. 


Mr. H. H. McGranahan has conducted. In- 
stitutes since January at Guys, Cambridge, 
Rockville, Hartstown, and closes at Venango, 
April 6th. All in Pennsylvania. 


J. B. Ferguson is busy with Institute engage- 
ments, and is preparing for another perfor- 
mance of ‘*David the Shepherd Boy.” When 
last heard from he was at Milo, Ia., where he 
has a class of 50 pupils. 
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We have programs of two concerts given by 
the ‘Florida Glee Club,” of Deland, Fla. 
Prof. J. R. Cheney directed, and also acted 
solo tenor, and solo cornetist. The selections 
were varied and interesting. 


Prof. W. M. Sage of Bergen, N. Y., writes 
of the introduction of Mr. F, W. Root’s method 
into the Niagara Co, Musical Association, whose 
last Convention was held in Ransomville, N. 
Y. He says it was enthusiastically received. 

The Eau Claire, Wis, people were delighted 
with the singing of Miss Gertrude Cornell of 
Chicaga, who was Soprano Soloist at their 
recent convention. Miss Cornell is a pupil of 
Mr. F. W. Root, whose system is meeting with 
great success wherever used. 

Eugene Thayer’s Cantata of ‘*Herbert and 
Elsa’’ was recently performed by the Philhar- 
monic Society, so says the program, but as the 
name of the town or city does not. appear, we 
must leave our readers to guess the whereabouts 
of the performance. The Canta‘a is founded 
upon a bit of Scottish history, and is said to be 
very interesting. 

One of the best renditions of ‘‘David the 
Shepherd Boy” in this country recently took 
place at Ashtabula, Ohio, under the direction 
of Prof. A. L. Howard, of Kingsville, Ohio. 
It was considered one of the best, if not the 
very best, entertainment ever given in the 
place. The attention of conductors and others 
is called to the fact that orchestra parts for 
‘*‘David the Shepherd Boy” can be had on hire. 

A grand concert under the direction of Prof. 
Case, was given on the 2d ult. at Akron, by the 
choir of the tst M. E. Church, with Miss Belle 
McClintock, Soprano; Mrs. Dora Johnson, 
Soprano; Miss Stella Mason, Contralto; Mr. 
W. H. McClintock, Tenor; Signor Giuseppe 
Vitale, Violinist. The organist was Miss Sybil 
Caskey. Mrs. Inez E, Williams performed 
the duties of accompanist. The program con- 
sisted of selections from the **Messiah,” and 
standard songs and choruses by various 
authors. 

Tue Cuoicest Girr, Dr. Root's new and 
beautiful Sunday-school cantata, may be ex- 
pected among the larger things at Brie this 
summer. A fine children’s chorus will be 
trained for their part of the work before the 
Institute assembles, so thet there may be no 
delay in getting up the numbers taken by the 
Normals. 

We believe this will prove the most enjoya- 
ble of the Doctor's works, as it will certainly 
be the easiest to get up. Every Normal may 
go forth with a new power to interest people 
by becoming acquainted with this work. 

We received, too late for the March number, 
the programs of two excellent concerts given 
Feb. 22d and 23d by the Choral Union of Mc- 
Keesport, Pa., under the direction of Mr. E. 
P. Murphy. From the bill of fare presented 
and the comments of the local press, we judge 
that the citizens of that place have abundant 
reason to be proud of its musical capabilities, 
and that they are in the habit of showing their 
appreciation by full houses at the concerts. 
It would seem that the Choral Union only needs 
one advantage more, which is that every mem- 
ber—as many ofthe society have recently done— 
subscribe for THE Musical VisiToR and read 
it regularly and thoughtfully. 


A Pleasant Summer Resort, 


Is that of Daughters’ College,” situated in 
the suburbs of Harrodsburg, Kentucky. This 
is a popular school, in a most charming local- 
ity, and as the proprietors, in response to nu- 
merous and frequent petitions, have decided to 
take summer boarders during the vacation, the 
Visitor takes pleasure in calling attention to 
the fact. C, f. Williams, cashier of the col- 
lege, will doubtless be glad to give all neces- 
sary information. 



































Correspondence. 


HARRISBURG, Pa. 

Deak Epitor :—Thinking that a few lines 
from our good old Key-Stone State would be 
of interest to your many readers, and perhaps 
induce others to communicate items of musical 
interest from their various localities, we ask 
permission for a small space in your ever-wel- 
come VISITOR. 

Our State is this year filled with enthusiasm 
more than usual, in regard to musical culture. 
Such prominent instructors from abroad, like 
Dr. W. O. Perkins, Dr. Geo. F. Root, Prof. 
W. F. Sherwin, L. O. Emerson, H. HU. 
McGranahan. H. R. Palmer, A. N. Johnson, 
besides an able corps of teachers ‘to the manor 
born,” all busy in different parts of the State, 
you can imagine the result. Musical societies 
are springing into life and are being re-organ- 
ized; the interest in regard to congregational 
singing by all the worshiping people, at no 
time greater than now; the Sunday School 
music, with all her interests, far in advance; 
leaving even the ‘‘croakers” and ‘‘want-to-be 
critics,” with all their carping about “trash,” 
‘jingle,’ etc., away in the rear. 

It was the writer's pleasure to meet, on re- 
turning from convertion work in Seneca 
county, New York, the genial countenance of 
Dr. W. O. Perkins, busy at Milton, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Prof. W. F. Sherwin, at Mifflins- 
burg. They are both royal gentlemen, full of 
enthusiasm, with music in their souls, and grit 
enough to bring it out. May they long live to 
continue the good work. 


Yours very truly, J. H. KR. 


KINGSVILLE, Onto. 

Gents: ~I had the pleasure of visiting Kit- 
tanning, Pennsylvania, recently, where Dr. 
Geo. F. Root held his normal music school 
last Summer, and was very agreeably surprised 
at the marked good effect, musically, of his 
school. Before the norma! they had no choral 
society, and I was told by parties there that 
one could not have been organized. Now 
they have a society of upward of one hundred 
members. This society is conducted by Prof. 
Brown, who is a very efficient conductor, and 
very popular with the society. I ha# the plea- 
sure of attending one rehearsal, and was de- 
lighted with the manner in which they rendered 
the choruses. Much credit is due the singers, 
also Mr. Brown, and * last, but not Jeast,’’ our 
dear old friend, Dr. Root, for I was told that 
this is purely an outgrowth of the normal 
work. A strong effort is being made to secure 
the normal next summer. Money is being 
subscribed freely. It was said there was no 
doubt that a guarantee of $800 could be 
easily raised for next summer’s school. Well, 
the place which secures Dr. Root’s normal is 
very fortunate. He is tmmense as a normal 
conductor. Yours very truly, 

A. L, Howarp. 





Music in New York. 





February 16th the my brs gr Society gave its 
fourth concert, at which Siegfried’s Funeral 
March from the Niebelungen Lied was _per- 
formed in memory of Wagner. Madame Made- 
line Schiller played with the orchestra Chopin’s 
F minor concerto. At the next concert of the 
Society Berlioz’s ‘‘La Damnation de Faust” 
will be given, making the twelfth performance 
of this work. The soloists engaged are, Faust, 
Signor Ravelli (tenor); Afephistopheles, Mr. 
Franz Remmertz, (baritone); Afarguerite, Mlle. 
Minnie Hauk, (soprano). 

The Symphony and Oratorio Societies of 
New York, with a portion of the Harmonic 








of Newark, N. J., spent Washington’s birth- 
day in Philadelphia, by imvitation of the 
managers of the Star Lecture Course, giving 
two performances of Rubinstein’s 
Babel.” A special train, and two elegantly 
served meals added to the enjoyment of singers, 
and musicians who were received with crowded 
houses and enthusiastic applause. The Ceci- 
lian Society of Philadelphia, presented the 
members of its sister societies with bouquets 
of flowers, and a hearty welcome. 

Mr. S. B. Mills, the pianist, gave a pleasant 
concert on the 24th at Steinway Hall. He 
was warmly received, as this has been his only 
concert this season, Mr. Mills was assisted by 
a promising pupil, Miss Therese Heilner, and 
Messrs. Remmertz, Guild, and Bergner. 

The Philharmonic Society’s concert on the 
10th was, with one exception (a Beethoven 
symphony) devoted to Wagner’s music, making 
it a memorial to the late great composer. 

Miss Hattie E. Schella announces a concert 
for the 16th, at which Madame Schiller and 
other artists are to assist 


Mr. Saalfield planned a Wagner memorial 
concert February 5th, which Dr. Damrosch 
conducted. Signor Mierzwinske, Mme. Scalchi, 
Mile. Kossinni, and Mile. Martinez were the 
soloist. Among the orchestral selections were 
the Tannhauser and Meistersinger overtures, 
the Tristan and Isolde prelude. 

The New York Chorus Society’s program 
for the third concert, February 17th, contains 
Bach’s **My spirit was in heaviness,’’ the third 
part of Schumann’s ‘‘Faust.’’ The soloists 
are to be Miss Hubbell, Miss Henne. Mrs. 
Hartdegen, Mrs. Cole, Mr. Remmertz and Mr. 
Toedt. K. 

. . 
Music in Boston. 

The opera season, though short, is always 
the most brilliant event in Boston’s musical 
season, and during its continuance, other at- 
tractions have to be content with small au- 
diences. Mapleson’s repertoire was somewhat 
more varied this season than in previous years. 
In addition to the old familiar opcras, he gave 
us Wagner’s ‘Flying Dutchman,” and Rossini’s 
‘“‘Semiramide.”’ Patti was, of course, the chief 
attraction and certainly was as great as ever, 
executing ‘Bel Raggio,”’ and the mad scene 
from *Lucia,”’ as only she can do it, and win- 
ning the general audience by introducing 
**Home, Sweet Home”’ in English into Italian 
operas, The critics, recognizing her wonderful 
abilities, have ceased to criticise, and therefore 
it did not astonish me to find that when she sang 
flat in the scene with Ashton, in the second 
act of*Lucia,”’ not a single reviewer noticed 
the strange occurrence. It may be said that it 
is hypercritical to note a single flaw, but whom 
shall we criticise if the errors of the greatest 
are allowed tu pass? 

Scalchi, the great contralto, made an in- 
stantaneous success in Boston. I have never 
heard as noble a voice, and I marvel at its 
evenness when its heavy quality is taken into 
consideration. Albani pleases me in almost as 
great a degree as Patti, but in a different man- 
ner. Patti is the perfection of technical skill, 
but Albani is the feeling and expressive singer. 
In the part of Senta” and ‘‘Elsa,”’ she is 
broad, earnest and pathetic. Among the men, 
Ga'assi was good, although not nearly as great 
as last season; Monti was satisfactory, and 
Ravelli was betier than ever before. 

These are the successes. The failures were 
Ciampi-Cellaj, who used the tremolo in a man- 
ner that would make a man in an ague fit die 
of envy; Nicolini, who also shook, but re- 
deemed the juavering by very good acting and 
powerful tone; Rossini, who warbled more 
than even the two aforesaid ; and Mierzwinski, 
who sang all around the pitch, but never defiled 
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The great success of 


himself by touching it. 
the season was made in ‘‘Semiramide,”’ al- 
though the second act. of the “Flying Dutch- 
man”’ could scarcely have been better done. 
But the first and last acts of this work were 
done in a manner to make Wagner shake in 
his c fin. The two ships were of about the 
size of a fisherman’s dory, and to crown all the 
“Flying Dutchman” capsized with all on board, 
Therefere this paragraph ought to have large 
headlines and read: 


A TERRIBLE OCEAN DISASTER, 
Only the foundering exposed the fact that the 
vessel had only a crew of two or three, and 
that the remainder came on from the side 
scenes. Galassi, (the ‘Flying Dutchman’’) 
when he found his vessel upsetting, did the 
most sensible thing in the world—he leaped 


ashore. 

The Symphony concerts have been going on 
as strongly as ever, At the Philharmonic soci 
ety concert Goldmark’s ‘‘Landliche Hochzeit” 
was performed, and Mr. Edmund Neupert, the 
well-known pianist, performed 
fifth concerto in a really masterly manner, dis- 
playing much more conservatism than is his 
wont. At the Boston Symphony concerts the 
chief novelties have been, first, a 
phony by Bruch. This isa very fine work, in 
modern style of scoring, but not of 
vagueness. Its chief fault is that it 
wholly in one vein—the military, or triumph 
ant manner. There is much brass work, and 
some passages remind one of Wagner’s ‘ Par 
sifal Prelude.”” The second novelty was the 
**Tempest” Symponic Poem (founded on Shak: 
speare’s play), by Prof. J. K Paine. This is on« 
‘of the happiest works of the composer,and is a 
worthy successor to the Spring Symphony. It 
begins by picturing the storm, with timpani, 
heaving and rolling figures upon the strings, 
snappy runs of flute or piccolo, and other 
graphic effects. The calm scene before Pros 
pero’s cell is then portrayed, and makes a beau- 
tiful contrast. The love of Ferdinand and 
Miranda, the grotesque Caliban, and the tr 
umph of Prospero’s art, are all given in succe 
sion, and, although the work is short, it was an 
entire success, 

I cannot begin to chronicle all the chamber 
concerts of the past month. They 
ally as thick as leaves on Valambrosa. Chie! 
among them have been the concerts given hy 
Mr. B. ) x Lang (a series of five) 
wholly to the piano works of Schumann 
recitals of Dr. Lewis Maas, in which fine 
losal programs were given cntirely from mem 


Beethoven's 


new sym 


modern 
is almost 


were 


devoted 
l he 


ory, and two excellent recitals by Mr. Ott 
Bendix, which displayed this refined pianist 
in an excellent light. How these artists car 


give concerts at all surprises me, since they ar 


continually engaged in teaching, and 


scarcely have time for practice. I frequently 
meet the two last named in the New England 
Conservatory of Music, where they seem er 


tirely overrun with the duties of tuition \ 
great act has recently been done in connection 
with this institution. Since it has removed t 
its new quarters it has become 

tional than a private enterpris« 
Tourjee has taken decisive steps to 
tirely so. He has relinquished his right and 
title to the great music hoard of 


rather 
nd now Di 
Mak ren 


college to a 


trustees, so that the institution shall hereaf 
ter be a corporation precisely like Harvard, 
Yale, or other centers of learning. In giving 
up his personal interest and property in the 


and 
] 


Conservatory, Dr. Tourjee makes a real 
great donation (for the success of the 
was never so great as at present), and is doing 
as great a deed of munificence as Mr. Durant 
did in founding Wellesley. The consequences 
of this act will not effect the internal adminis 
tration, for Dr. Tourjre will undoubtedly 
its musical dir ctor during his life, but it will 
perpetuate the institution in a way that could 
have been accomplished in no other manner 


schoo 


be 
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The board of Trustees will consist of Hon. Ru- 
fus L, Frost, president; Hon, Wm. P. Ellison, 
treasurer, and Hen. A. H. Rice, Hon. Wm. 
Claflin, Hon. C. C. Burr, Dr. J. B, Upham, 
and Wm. O. Grover, Esq A strong assem- 
blage of representative names. 

I may promise your readers a temporary 
change of the field of my criticisms in the sum- 
mer months, as I have arranged to spend three 
or four months in Europe with the educational 
excursion, which leaves in June. ‘A change 
of pasture makes fat calves,” and such a fat- 
tening may also occur to the a of 

ROTEUS. 


I 





Cincinnati’s New Pianist. 





We are in receipt of many flattering testimo- 
nials from high sources concerning the playing 
of Mr. Geo. Magrath, the new teacher at Miss 


Baur’s conservatory. The following is from 


the ‘* Edinburg (scotland) Courant ;” 


‘The program, which included selections 
from the works of Handel, Beethoven, Chopin, 
Mendelssohn and Liszt, was well calculated to 
test the capability and exhibit the talent of the 
pianist to the utmost extent. 

Mr. Magrath’s performance was most inter- 
esting, whether regarded as a display of ex- 
ecutive ability, or an exposition of classical 
music. His execution of Handel’s well-knowa 
air, with its extraordinarily difficult and intricate 
variations, was perfectly marvelous, especially 
at the tempo at which it was performed. His 
interpretation of Beethoven’s music displayed 
intelligent and appreciative study, and the 
result of the whole performance, which was 
listened to with breathless attention by a select 
and critical audience, was such as to place Mr. 
Magrath, young as he appears to be, in the 
first rank of living pianists.” 
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Sunday Evening Services, 





It is a rapidly growing custom to cut loose 
from the old-time form of Sunday evening ser- 
vice in churches, and introduce more of the 
attractive element in song and otherwise, 
though making all thoroughly devotional and 
becoming the sanctuary. This has created an 
increased demand for prepared services which 
may be used with or without a sermon. One 
of the best of these is just issued by Messrs. 
John Charch & Co., entitled “Curist A 
FRIEND," a service of song with scripture 
readings. It was prepared by Mr. W. F. 
Sherwin, who is not excelled in such work. 
The music is given in full,and the whole will 
be found most delightful for use in churches, 
Sunday Schools, or Y. M. C. A. meetings. It 
would also be charming for Sunday afternoon 
or evening in seminaries and colleges. Try it. 





nctiindl 


ROYAL PATRONAGE.— Messrs. Clough & 
Warren, in view of recent sales of their Grand 
Combination organs to Queen Victoria and His 
Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales, can, by 
direct patronage, lay fair claim to the distinc- 
tion of being special ‘** makers to the royal 
family.” The Queen has long since had a 
‘Clough & Warren” for her own private use, 
and an order has just been received from the 
Prince of Wales in his capacity as President of 
Twickenham Ferry Orphanage to send, as a 
special gift from himself, to the institution, 
one of Clough & Warren's finest Combination 
styles. Clough & Warren have, the past 
week, received orders for a number of their 
organs to be sent to Calcutta, India, and Mex- 
ico, and Yokohama, Japan. 





The Trial by Jury, 


Mr, Gilbert, the dramatist, once heard that 
his “Trial by Jury,” re-named and slightly 
altered, was being given at a certain hall, and 
not liking to be swindled, he called upon the 
manager. The author opened proceedings by 
inquiring whether the hall was not let for ama- 
teur theatricals sometimes. It was, certainly, 
any evening, if not already engaged, and the 
manager inquired what his visitor proposed to 

lay. 
é © Well, there’s a piece called ‘ Trial by Jury.’ 
I was thinking of that,”’ the visitor replied. 

** And a very good piece, too,’’ the manager 
kindly assured him ; ** sure to take.” 

‘*1 know who could play the principal parts 
very well,” Mr, Gilbert said, ‘* but I was 
doubtful about the chorus. Could you help 
me in this, do you think ?” 

**T think I could —in fact I’m sure of it—you 
need not trouble about a chorus that knows 
the music,” the manager replied, 

‘* Thank you; you are very kind,” Mr. Gil- 
bert gently answered; ‘but he continued, 
‘: by-the-way, are there not some charges—fees 
—of some kind to be paid for the right of 

laying pieces of this sort? I fancy I have 
heard something to that effect.” 

Then the manager grew very confidential in- 
deed. He looked sly. He even winked, and 
hesaid: ‘** Never you mind about that. I don’t. 
Why, we play the very piece you’re talking 
about every night, only we don’t call it ‘ Trial 
by Jury,’. We ain’t such fools. Gilbert and 
Sullivan don’t know anything about it, and 
ain’t likely to. You leave it to me, and you'll 
be all right.” 

It was now Mr, Gilbert’s turn, and he quiet- 
ly replied: ‘*I think you've made a slight 
mistake. I.am Mr. W, S, Gilbert, and I had 
heard that you were good apes, to play my 
piece without mentioning it ; so I came to see.”’ 

Mr, Gilbert declares that the man shrank 
visibly. From a huge creature six feet high, 
he seemed to descend to the dimensions of a 
child in petticoats; but Mr. Gilbert mercifully 
spared him for the sake of the fun he had af- 
forded. 








Wagner's Prophecy. 


It is related of Wagner that, when ques- 
tioned as to why he -did not come to 
America, *‘the meister said nothing. -He sim- 
ply touched my shoulder and beckoned me to 
follow him. He led the way in the direction 
of his house. We passed through the gate and 
through part of the garden. Then he halted 
and pointed to the right. As I turnéd I faced 
a plain granite mausoleum. On a slab over 
the .portal was ‘Richard Wagner’ in plain, 
rs sunken letters, ‘I aman old man,’ he 
said, ‘and I have much to do here yet. You 
do not need me. America is the country of 
the future, and I am sure the music of the 
future will find a home there.’ ” 





Impromptus. 


An impromptu is a piece writtcn down, yet 
in the style of extempore playing, or improvisa- 
tion. Many musicians have been noted for 
their fine ideas in extempore playing. This is 
to take up some musical idea, and at the piano 
elaborate it just as the ideas come. An im- 
promptus the musician gives the idea that he 
is doing likewise, and the result in the music of 
Chopin and Schubert is something very fascin- 
ating. It may be as well to say that Beetho- 


ven and Mendelssohn never used this term for 
any of their music, but Chopin seers to have 
created it as something too dignified not to 
take a first place among musical significations. 














THE MUSICAL VISITOR. , 


Books and Magazines. 


The Atlantic in for April, is a very welcome 
number, and in gene Son pn excel Ay 
revious one. fe opens with Henry James’ y of 
— Miller,” a : oe of ven in the el 
r. Dr, Oliver We discourses charming! 
about “ Pi authors.” ‘ Modern fiction % 
is discussed by C Warner. “ Heredity,” 
by T. B. Al ponerse 
oO 


which is 


harles 
Aldrich ; andthe “ Bacon-Shak: 
by Richard Grant White. Yet penne ag wpe 
rauch interesting and valuable reading w goes t 
make up the April Atlantic. 


The April Century and St. Nicholas are prompay on 
hand, a full as ever with good things their re- 
spective constituency, All the authors so well known 
to readers ese magazines are represented in the 
numbers before which are, as usual, profusely and 
elegantly illust . 


The North American Review, for the month, has arti- 
cles by Theo, D, Woolsey, D. D.; Judge Jameson ; Dr. 
Bender, of Canada; senator Logan, Rev, Dr. Howard 
Crosby, and others of like prominence and calibre. 
articles are upon live topics, and full of valuable informa- 
tion and thought. 


The Alsevir Library, now being issued by John B. 
Alden, of New York city, is a oon delightful series of 
books, elegantly printed, and sold for an 4 
low price. The various editions of standard works 
issued by Mr. Alden are so inexpensive, as well as neat 
and tasty in appearance, that there is no excuse for be- 
ing without them. We have before us ones Rip 
Van Winkle, Lord Bacon’s Essays, the Thirty Years 
War, etc., ete., all valueble books, and gotten up in a 
style which makes them ornaments as well as useful 
additions to the library. 


The New Comic Opera. 


The London Sunday Times says of it : ** Sand- 
ford and Merton and the eccentric Vicar of 
Bray are good subjects for comic treatment 
and musical illustration, and Messrs. Grundy 
and Solomon have made use of their op- 
portunity, gee a bright and amusing 
comic opera, full of life, movement and fun. 
Some of the ideas in the book are very whim- 
sical, and their point lose nothing in the hands 
of the players; then there is a good deal of 
flavor in the music, which is lively and appro- 
priate. 


An Orchestra ins Shirt-Sleeves. 


An orchestra in shirt-sleeves was one of the 
novelties at the first representation of * Parsi- 
fal.” The band of the Beyreuth Theater is 
out of sight of the audience, and, as the day 
was extremely hot, and the musicians knew 
what an arduous task was before them, they 
pulled off their coats and attacked Wagner's 
score like Trojans. Then there was difficulty 
with the choir of boys which had to sing the 
chorus of unseen angels above the stage. Wag- 
ner, being afraid the could not stand the 
heat, accordingly provided them with bathing 
costumes. In these loose and comfortable gar- 
ments the angelic host rendered its chorus with 
splendid effect. 


The Childhood of Great Musicians. 


In reading about the lives of the great musi- 
cians one is struck with the wonderful abilit 
they displayed in childhood. Mozart’s child- 
life is perhaps the best known instance of this, 
having shown his passionate love for music as 
early as three years; he com a minuet at 
four, and a year later wrote out what he com- 
posed. Then, at six years old, he traveled 
with his father to the different courts, playin 
the piano before the nobility, who were amaze 
at the skill of the baby fingers. 

Hummel, Mozart's first pupil, showed 
almost equal talent. He began to learn the 
violin when four years old, and the piano and 
singing twelve months after. Under Mozart's 
instruction he became, at nine, a marvelous 
pianist for his age. 

Beethoven, the atest of all in the world 
of music, com atthirteen. Mozart heard 
him and exclaimed toa friend, ‘Mark that; 
some day you will hear from him.” 


























THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 








The Bach family are celebrated as musicians, 
and Johann Sebastian is regarded as the flower 
of his race for his beautiful work, ‘‘The Pas- 
sion, according to St. Matthew.” He studied 
the elements of music when he was a littl~ over 
ten, and copied by moonlight a music-book 
that had been denied him by his elder brother, 
working over it six months. 

Handel’s youth is another example of the 
strong love for music, fighting against diffi- 
culties. His father wished him to become a 
lawyer, and discouraged his desire for studyin 
music, sending from the house all the musi 
instruments, But the boy managed, with the 
aid of his nurse, to get an old piano into the 
ou and then, °when every one was asleep, 

e practiced night after night. When he was 
nine years old his father took him to a palace 
to visit a relative who was employed there. 
Young Handel wandered into the chapel and 
soon found the keys of the organ. The duke 
heard him and u his father to cultivate his 
son’s love for music, which opened the way for 
Germany's noblest oratorio writer. At eleven 

ears Handel wrote hymns which were sung 
Ss + principal churches of his native town, 
al'e. 

In the Schubert household the father and 
his sons spent their evenings playing trios and 
quartets from Beethoven. Franz, the yonngest 
boy, when not ten years old, took part and 
played with taste and skill. 

Mendelssohn played the piano with ease at 
eight years, when he was a little older 
composed quartettes, and even conducted an 
orchestra. Moscheles, the dear friend of 
Mendelssohn, played a difficult sonata of 


Beethoven's at seven, and could from 
memory he had once . When 
Robert Schumann was ten old he heard 


Moscheles play, and was filled with the desire 
to study music. Now he is regarded as one of 
the finest song writers of Germany. Wagner's 
love for music sprung up in somewhat the same 
manner. He heard a symphony of Beethoven 
when a boy, and eagerly began to study music ; 
seven me later he wrote a symphony him- 
“Chssl h = _ received, 

n, t Polish pianist, at 
his first Sanat wa he was ake B sm gos 
old, and when he returned from it his mother 
as ed him what had most pleased the audience. 
‘Oh, mamma,” he exclaimed, ‘‘they all 
looked at my collar!” 

This does not exhaust the list of the child- 
ren who were wonderful in music. Listz was 
pe Be homer vege by a prince for his rendering 
of a certain piece at nine years old, and be- 
came the pet of the musical people in Vienna; 
Hiller wrote a rondo at eleven, and appeared 
in public a year later; Rossini composed an 
° at sixteen; Clementi equaled good 
planists at nine; Haydn tried to compose a 
mass at thirteen; Paganini played the violin at 
seven, and M gave a concert at six. 


E.ise J. ALLEN. 





How to Listen. 


The listener must Lave a certain knowledge 
before he can form a judgment. He must 
have a knowledge of m forms, and of 
other things appertaining to the art, and these 





must be t; are not given by nature. 
The man with a taste music 
will not be able, by this to have a sound 
ee He must be educated to it. And 
nstead of ha t and thousands of 
me fs IG 
years with t t e uci 

some unmusical music, the time eal be 
better e in teaching them how to 
listen to te that which is really 


music, produced by another. 








Musical Hopper. 


The Miller's Wooing. 


“Love me little, love me leng,”’ 
Sang the dusty miller 

To his wheat art, and his song 
Did a maize and thrill her. 


“Bid me barley hope ; oh, give 
Me one grain of comfort ; 

I would oat on the and live 
Holding on to some fort. 


‘In your ryes now love looks shine, 
There lies cereal pleasure, 

Oh! hominy joys are mine, 
Filling up my measure. 


Came the maiden’s corn full laugh, 
At the miller’s fawning ; 

**You can’t winnow girl’s with chaff— 
Sir ! to you, good morning.” 


A doctor is most annoyed when he is out 
of patients. 


A watch is known by the time it keeps; so 
is a musician. 


Literary work is most like smoke when it 
comes in volumes. 


The Chinese say there are two good men, 
one dead and the other unborn. 


Weather prophecy a /a Wiggins. The fisher- 
men are warned to lay in a supply of ice. There 
will be warm weather in August. 


The corner stone of the great Sengerfest 
Music Hall, Buffalo, N. Y., was laid last 
month. The building is to seat 5,500 per- 
sons. 


As a dull, prosy clergyman, poising in his 
pulpit, saw his loved my mg leaving one 

one, he threw pathos in his voice and ex- 
claimed, ‘Nothing but leaves.”’ 


“Senza accompaniment, if possible,’’ is the 
direction ona lately published song, given, 
doubtless, in fear least the singer be not able 
to go alone, and with a comical mixture of 
languages. 

‘*Maatschappij tot bevordering der Toon- 
kunst!’’ is the euphonious name of the musical 
society of Rotterdam which recently performed 
M. Gounod’s “‘Redemption” for the first time 
in Holland. 


The larger reeds of the Clough & Warren 
Organ, in combination with their qualifying 
tubes,are so powerful that their vibrations effect 
large buildings as churches are effected by the 
om 2 pipes of church organs. 


Wagner's income from copyrights and per- 
forming rights has amounted to about $15,000 
per year for the past few years, exclusive of 
the la sum paid by the Messrs. Schott for 
the right of, publishing ‘‘Parsifal.”’ 


The figure 13 again comes to the fore in 
connection with Richard Wagner’s life. He 
was born in 1813; his “Tannhauser”’ failed in 
Paris March 13, 1861 ; his married life lasted 
just 13 years, he died on the 13th of February, 
and namie is composed of 13 letters. 





The Choicest Gift. 


‘And Samuel answered, Here am J.’ This 
was the chorcest gift Samuel gave himself. For 
attractiveness and availability this work of Mr. 
Butterworth (of the Youth's Combanion,) and 
Dr. Root, takes the lead. Solos, duets, quar- | 
tets, choruses, and instead of recitatives, ten | 
Scripture readings to connect the story. f 
school of fifty or more scholars, and a choir of 
twelve or more adult voices, will find this work | 
invaluable for a Sunday school concert. 
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Rew Music. 


VOCAL. 


Now Was | Wrong? Ballad. By Louis Engel 


and is always received with marked favor by the public 
It isin the popular “ waltz song " style, not difficult, and 
is adapted ibe voices of medium range. Church & Cos.’ 
edition has a handsome illuminated title page 


Many 2 Time, and Off. Song. 
with picture title. Price 


By Julia Mathews, 
40 cts. 
A beautiful little song, half reverie in its nature, easy 
to sing, and will touch a responsive chord in many 
hearts. Of medium compass 
We Never Speak as We Pass By. 
Arranged by Berthold Marks. 
This is undoubtedly the best arrangement of this very 
popular song. The chorus is especially effective, and 
yet quite easy. Mention this arrangement in ordering 
Let the Past be All Forgotten. Song. Words by Fanny 
Crosby. Musicby H. P. Danks. Price 30 cts 
Let the past be all forgotten ; 
Trust me, darling, once again 


Take me back, and here I promise, 
Ever constant to r. main 


Song and Chorus 


Price 30 cts 


The melody is easy, flowing, and of medium range 


When the Roses Come in June. Song and Dance. 


Words by T.H. Daly. Music by Max Horter 
Price . 40 cts 
Already a favorite, and sung with great success in 
in “ Tourists in a Pullman Palace Car.” It is abowe the 
average of music of this class, and of. course, can be 
used quite independently of the dance; the music of 
the latter being omitted or used as an interlude. 
1 am Oreaming. Words by Mrs. Mary E. McKinne, 
Music by L. Albert Stabler. Price 80 cts. 
A good song for Soprano or Tenor ; musically, a little 
above the codlaary, though not difficult. The accom- 
paniment is well written, and of pleasing variety in 
treatment. 


Thouw'rt Like Unto s Flower. (Dw dist wie cine Blume). 


Poem. By H. Heine. Music by With. Kuchen- 
meister. Op. 4, No. 2. Price. 35 cts 


This song is for Mezzo Soprano or Baritone, and 
is superior in every way to the large majority of songs 
of the day. It is not difficult, and is very neat and 
tasteful, both in air and accompaniment 


FOR THE PIANO. 


Nocturne, Composed by Aly | 


Price . 


Sweet Dreams. 
Collin. Op. 7. 


A very effective composition, of medium difficulty 
It has a well-defined melody, an easy, lowing accompa 
niment, and will be serviceable for teaching purposes 
as well as for parlor playing. 


36 cts 


Transcription for the piano. By 
Price 40 «ts, 


Norine Maurine. 
Sidney Ryan. 
An elegant transcription of this very popular song 
This arrangement is of the third and fourth grades of 
difficulty, and islikely to become as popular asthe song 
itself. 
Grand Galop Vivace. 
This is really a study for the piano, in octaves princi- 
pally. It issomewhat difficult, but excellent for practice 
The Mountaineer’s Revell. By Helveticus. Price 40 cts 
** Retraite 


By E. M. DeWees, Price 40 cts 


The “ Reveil” introduces the original 


Suisse,” and is a fine specimen of the popular “ patrol” 
music. The title page has the Swiss coat of arms 
upon it. 


Tired. By Brinley Richards. Price 85 cts 

This 1s a brilliant arrangement for the piano, of Miss 
Lindsay's song, andisin Brinley Richard's best style 
I e 


t is of about the fourth grade, casy. 


Forthe Orchestra. 


No. 42. Overture—‘“ Lustspiel.” Keler Bela. 


JACK’S SWEETHEART. 


Words by DELACOUR DAUBIGNY. Music by MAX, SCHROETER. 
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Gregory. Tr. by Rev. RAY PALMER. | W. F. SHERWIN. 
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J. R. MURRAY. 
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THE MUSICAL weer TO, 


ae aie ton “Pure — ”* for Sandy 8 Schools. 








To the Lord Jesus Christ be the Glory. 


Geo. F. Root, arr 
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va- tion and love, 


glo-ries we share, Copyright, 1883, by J. Caurcu & Co. 


To the Lord onees Christ be the Glory. 12 
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va - tion thro’ Christ the Lord. 
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Pure Delight 


— FOR — 


Sunday Schools, 


-— BY — 


GEO, F, ROOT 


~AND—= 


C, C, CASE, 


ee 


Dr. Root’s Sunday-Schoo!l 
songs need not herc be spoken 
of, but it should be said that 
he bas not given his whole 
effort to a Sunday-School book 
before for many years. Mr. 
work the 


spirit and magnetism which 


Case brings to the 


makes him so deservedly pop- 
ular as aconductor in Sunday- 
School and other gatherings. 

Some excellent Respons- 
ive Services, prepared and 


approved by 
HIGH AUTHORITY 


in Sunday-school matter» will 
be printed in the last part of 
the book. 


Price, 35 cents by mail, 
post-paid. 


$3.60 per dozen, by ex- 
press, charges not 
prepaid. 


A singlecopy, in boards, 
for examination, 25 
cents by mail. 


Ready March 5th. 


John Church & Co. 


CINCINNATI, 0. 





DANTID, 


THE SHEPHERD BOY. 
A Cantata for the Choir or Choral Society. 


WITH NUMBERS THAT MAY BE : UNG BY THE CHILDREN OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
omnssae eaten 


DR. GEO. F. ROOT, 


Composer of the Music. 





Beautiful as is “UNDER THE PALMS,”’ by the same authors, “DAVID THE SHEP- 
HERD BOY”’ far surpasses it in real MUSICAL WORTH and RICHNESS OF 
well as in the MORE DRAMATIC arrangement of the words and plan of the story. 


H. BUTTERWORTH, 


Author of the Words. 


> as 
It is in- 


tended for the CHOIR or CHORAL SOCIETY rathcr than for less experienced singers, though 


music is provided for the children if their help is 


COMPETENT CRITICS, who 


cesired, 


have carefully examined it, pronounce the work SUPERIOR TO ANY THING OF THE 


KIND yet published. 


Single copy for examination, 65 cents; $7.50 a dozen. 


Published by JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


CHURCH & CO.’S 


NEW AND BRILLIANT SELECTION OF 
Concert, Theatrical and Dance Music 


FOR LARCE AND SMALL 
ORCHESTRA. | 


With PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT (Ad Lib.) | 


Each number may also be effectively performed with | 
Violin and Piano; Violin, Cornet and Piano; first and | 
second Violin, Cornet and Piano; first and second V iolin, | 
Cornet, C larionet, Bass and Piano. | The first Violin | 
part contains all the melody. 


INSTRUMENTATION, 


Large Orchestra, 16 instruments. | 

First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first and | 
second Cornets, first and second Clarionets, Trombone, } 
first and second French Horns, "Cello, Large and Small } 
Drums, and Piano Forte. | 


Small Orchestra, 10 Instruments. 


| Polkas, 


NEW ORGAN BOOK. 
‘The Uoung Wrganist 


AT FIOME. 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


This new book is not an instructor, but a fine cel- 
lection of—- 


th. EASY ORGAN MUSIC.“@a 


Songs, with accompaniment, Marches, 
alizes, etc., ete. Most of the pieces are new, 
and almost equally "adapted to the wants of piano 
players. It is the best book of popular organ music 
ever produ Pages are sheet music size. 


Price, $1.50. Sent, prepaid, to any address. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Sngeast, 0 


Comprisin 


First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first and | _ 


second Cornets, Clarionet, Trombone and Piano-Forte. 
Parties ordering small Orchestra can have Drum Parts | 
instead of Piano if desired. 


REDUCED PRICE, EACH FORRES. , 


Violin and Piano 
Violin, Cornet and Piano 
First Violin, Second Violin, Cornet, Clarionet, 
Bass and Piano 

9 Instruments (Small Orchestra) without 
PIOGO voc «0:8 6 ah ee 

10 Instruments (Small Orchestra) including 
Piano 

15 Instruments (Large Orchestra) without 
Piano . 

16 Instruments (Large Orchestra) including 
Piano 
Duplicate Parts 10 cts. each; Piano Parts 15 cts. each. 
Any ; Numbers for Small Orchestra. . . $2.00 Net. 

Large 2.00 ** 


Send for list of pieces now ready. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


The Chapel. 


A special collection ot Sacrep Music for female 
voices, with Latin and English Words, and accom- 
paniments for the Piano or Organ. 

The music of this collection is all very choice, not 
difficult, and especially adapted to church uses. The 
set censists of 25 numbers, sheet music size. Much of 
the music may be sung by mixed voices. Send for cir- | 
cular giving list of pieces, authors and price. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. | 


THE 
Musical Wisitor 


IS THE 


Most Popular Music Magazine, 
BECAUSE 


| It appeals to all Musical People, Ama- 


teur and Professional, whether 
Singer, Pianist or Student. 


Its 32 pages are filled monthly with the practical 
suggestions of prominent ee writers—music les- 


| sons, hints for singers, and discussions of methods of 
| teaching. The lighter sketches, 
| correspondents, are Me 


Stories, poems and 
and Criginal, and the mu- 
sical news full and f The music Ge give five 
to ten pieces, vocal and instrumental, alone worth a 
year’s subscription. In addition, every subscriber re- 


| ceives free the choice of 


10 ELEGANT PREMIUM VOLUMES. 


The cost, in sheet form, of the music jn the Visrror, 
and premium, would be about $20. _ 


Subscription $1.50 Only. 


#®” Mention grade of music preferred, and whether 
vocal or instrumental, and we will know which premi- 
um to send. Send stamp for specimen Visiror and 
particulars of premiums. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 





THE en VISITOR. 





(pee Song 


AND THE 


TEACHERS’ CLUB 


MAKE A’ MAGNIFICENT OUTFIT 
For Singing-School Work. 


Beautiful Music in the ‘‘Realm.”’ 
Clear and Attractive Methods in the 


* Club.”’ 


All carefully graded, so as to make EVERY STEP in 
the Singing Class and Institute A DELIGHT 
to Teachers and Class 


TEACHERS! 


| EXAMINE THE PLAN BY WHICH THE WORK 


| This 





OF TEACHER AND CL\SS IS KEPT SEP- 
ARATE. NOTICE ALSO THE 


cEM 
Ker Institute and Gopvention Goncerts 
IN THE ** REALM.” 


Specimen copy sent by mai tpaid, on receipt of 
75 cents. The Xe “TEACHER PCLUB™ is furnished 
gratis to any one ordering five or more Copies of the 

hy LM,” or any other of our Singing-School books. 

“Club” alone mailed for 26 cents. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.,, 
(Cincinnati, GO 


ARCHER'S 
ORGAN BOOK! 


A COLLECTION ol SHORT PIECES 


Church or Reed Groans, 


WITH OR WITHOUT PEDALS, 





FREDERIC | ARCHER. 


jpemnones OF by ie eminent musician who aes 
been calted “‘England’s most disti: ed orga 
beyond all question the most valua pe sae ron the 
kind that has ever been issued from the musica careful at 
Mr. Archer has given to the work, his most —_ 
tention. His acknowledged skill in arra 

posing music for the organ, together with his 
acquaimance with all of the most EMINENT MUSICIANS 
or Evrore {most ef whom have contributed to this 
work,) ™m to produce acollection of ORGAN 
Music, which Mr. Archer — even, will find it dif- 
ficult, if not impossible to rival. 


Elegantly printed from engraved 
plates Large pages, clear type and 
durably bound. Price, $2.00. 

Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 














